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ADVENTURES ON THE SASKATCHEWAN 


MONG the wilder regions of North 
America, the vast territory nominally 

ruled by the British Government, but really 
governed by a great corporation, is less known 
to the average reader than any other. Our 
own magnificent plains and mountains have 
been so well illustrated by the published re- 
sults of military, scientific, and hunting ex- 
peditions, that little remains to be said about 
them. Not so with the Hudson’s Bay Com- 





I. 


way through the fierce tribes that roamed 
from the head-waters of the Mississippi to 
the Pacific Ocean. Mackenzie’s adventurous 
survey founded a trading-company scarcely 
less in importance than the East India Com- 
pany, and hardly inferior to it in the romance 
of its career. 

The Journat published, about a year since, 
a series of articles descriptive of a winter 
journey made by Captain Butler, of the Brit- 








THE 


pany’s territory. This country remains to- 
day almost as wild as it was two hundred 
years ago, when the bold Scotchman, Mac- 
kenzie, with two or three savage guides, pad- 
died his canoe over its rivers, or fought his 





* Saskatchewan and the Rocky Mountains: a Di- 
ary and Narrative of Travel, Sport, and Adventure, 
during a Journey through the Hudson’s Bay Com- 
pany’s Territory in 1859-'60. By the Earl of South- 
esk. Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglass, 1875. 





so magical in its changes a few degrees far- 
ther south, and the picture of wild Nature 
remains with hardly a color dimmed or a line 
erased. 

On arriving at St. Paul, Sir George Simp- 
son, one of the directors of the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, who accompanied the party, was 
made so uncomfortable by a rumor that the 
country beyond Crow Wing was inundated 





by the Mississippi, that he determined to start 





ROCKY MOUNTAINS, FROM THE EMBARRAS RIVER. 


ish Army, with dog-sledge over these almost 
trackless wilds. A recent volume by the 
Earl of Southesk, of hardly inferior interest, 
narrates a noble sportsman’s adventures in a 
different part of the same domain during the 
years 1859-’60. In many other parts of 
America the lapse of fifteen years would have 
made such « diary an anachronism. The re- 
gions described by the earl, however, have 
been lightly touched by the hand of Time, 








without delay. Lord Southesk had many 
things to purchase for the long journey, and 
was much inconvenienced; but there was 
nothing to do but acquiesce in the inevi- 
table. On reaching St. Anthony they met 
James McKay, the guide and frontiersman, 
who led the party they expected from the 
Red River. His report was very reassuring, 
and they returned again to St. Paul to enter 
on the route originally contemplated. 
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Lord Southesk enters an enthusiastic de- 
scription of James McKay in his diary : 

“James McKay accompanied us. His 
appearance greatly interested me, both from 
his own personal advantages and because he 
was the first Red-River man that I had yet 
beheld. A Scotsman, though with Indian 
blood on the mother’s side, he was born and 
bred in the Saskatchewan country, but after- 
ward became a resident near Fort Garry, and 
entered the company’s employ. Whether as 
guide or hunter, he was universally reckoned 
one of their best men. Immensely broad- 
chested and muscular, though not tall, he 
weighed eighteen stone; yet, in spite of his 
stoutness, he was exceedingly hardy and ac- 
tive, and a wonderful horseman. 

“ His face—somewhat Assyrian in type— 
is very handsome: short, delicate, aquiline 
nose; piercing dark-gray eyes; long dark- 
brown hair, beard, and mustache; white, 
small, regular teeth; skin tanned to red 
bronze from exposure to weather. He was 
dressed in Red-River style—a blue-cloth ca- 
pote (hooded frock-coat), with brass but- 
tons; red-and-black flannel shirt, which 
served also for waistcoat; black belt round 
the waist; buff-leather moccasins on his feet ; 
trousers of brown-and-white-striped bhome- 
made woolen stuff. 

“T had never come across a wearer of 
moccasins before, and it amused me to watch 
this grand and massive man pacing the hotel- 
corridors with noiseless footfall, while excit- 
able little Yankees, in shiny boots, creaked 
and stamped about like so many busy steam- 
engines.” 

Dr. Rae, the well-known arctic explorer, 
joined the party at St. Anthony, with the 
purpose of going at least as far as Fort Gar- 
ry, on the Red River. 

Our traveler purchased a pair of stout, 


brown wagon-ponies, and a fine young bay | 


horse for riding, as also a light, strong hick- 
ory wagon. “Another purchase of a pair of 
handsome ponies, which were christened Ver- 
mont and Morgan, completed the four-footed 
necessities of the outfit. Both of the latter 
horses proved to have splendid action, full 
of fire and spirit, and gentle as lambs. One 
day’s travel by stage-wagon brought them to 
Crow Wing, the point of final departure for 
the northwestern wilderness. 

Lord Southesk’s diary testifies to his ju- 
bilant feelings on leaving civilization behind, 
and entering on the unknown, to experience 
perils and pleasurés of a peculiar kind : 

“Our night was one of restlessness and 
broken slumbers, through the inroad of every 
hateful tormentor. Little mattered such an- 
noyances! At daybreak we left all troubles 
behind us, mounted our good steeds, and 
made a fair, auspicious start for the wilder- 
ness, the forest, and the plains. What glad- 
ness swelled within my heart—oh, never 
shall I forget it!—as I felt the gallant little 
Morgan bounding and dancing beneath me, 
searcely able to control himself for joy, while 
we passed through the pleasant woods on 
that lovely summer morning, when all Nature 
seemed so fresh and beautiful and sweet! 
* At last,’ thought I, ‘at last the prisoner of 
civilization is free !’ 

“Dr. Rae rode at my side, on well-bred, 











handsome Vermont. Sir George, who was in 
but indifferent health, traveled by himself in 
a light Canadian cart, which was furnished 
with curtains and a canopy, on poles. The 
Iroquois Toma drove Paul and Anthony in 
my wagon ; Short, a Scotch half-breed, con- 
ducted the Red-River cart, a stout, two- 
wheeled vehicle of the toughest quality, 
though entirely made of wood, wheels, body, 
shafts, und all, being fitted together without 
a single particle of iron. The other men 
rode, and the spare horses, of which McKay 
had brought a considerable number, ran free- 
ly alongside, and never attempted to stray 
from their companions.” 

There was speedily an opportunity of test- 
ing the marvelous strength and fortitude of 
the hardy voyageurs. The swampy places 
on their route became more and more fre- 
quent, till at last, at Miry Creek, they were 
obliged to make a portage, i. e., to transfer 
all the baggage from the carts to the shoul- 
ders of the men, while the lightened vehicles 
were dragged across as best they could be. 
McKay, in particular, showed the most won- 
derful energy. Up to his waist in mud or 
the sluggish black water of the creek, now 
passing heavy packages across, now dragging 
reluctant animals through the mire, all came 
alike to him, and his cheerfulness never 
fagged. 

The first experience by the party of the 
noble sons of the forest and plain was by no 
means of a nature to elicit admiration. They 
met several Ojibways, bloated, beastly, and 
imbecile with drunkenness. Another more 
dangerous party of the same tribe soon came 
into view. 

They were just entering a fine level prai- 
rie, which stretched a good twelve miles to 
the front, when they noticed a band of armed 
Indians posted on a mound that commanded 
the road, They evidently expected them, for 
one of them instantly ran to intercept Hop- 
kins and McKay, who were riding foremost, 
threw himself in their way, and tried hard to 
stop them, loudly clamoring for presents. 

Sir George called out to goon. At that 
moment the Indian made a spring and clutched 
at McKay’s rein; but the latter very quickly 
got rid of him, seizing the fellow’s hand in 
such a gripe that he danced with pain and 
astonishment, and went staggering to the 
other side of the track. 

Another Indian snatched at the wheel of 
Sir George’s cart, but failed to keep his hold ; 
and, as they went steadily onward, the vil- 
lains thought better of it, and let the party 
pursue their course, but, before they had 
gone fifty yards, the Indians had the insolence 
to fire a bullet in the air;'then the whole 
band began to shout and make grossly in- 
sulting gestures. Such impertinence was 
hard to bear, and some felt inclined to turn 
back and try conclusions with the red-skins. 
Sir George, however, begged them not to-no- 
tice the insults, pointing out that any injury 
received at their hands would only be re- 
venged upon future travelers. He might 
have added that they would certainly have 
got the worst of it, the enemy being more nu- 
merous and twice as well armed. 

It was fortunate that the travelers were a 
rather strong-looking party, for these Indians 





were of an Ojibway band called “ Les Pilla. 
geurs,” notorious for their daring rascality, 

They now began to ascend to a higher 
level, and, coming at length to the top of an 
ascent, a most glorious landscape opened fell 
upon the view. Far as the eye could reach 
swept one enormous plain, its vest extent di- 
versified by the winding courses of the Red 
River and the Shayuen, and of many a smaller 
stream, whose meanderings could be traced 
by the trees that clung along their sides ina 
distinct though narrow border. 

The day had become intensely hot; it was 
difficult to breathe; they felt almost ready 
to faint. Thunder was pealing and lightning 
flashing in different parts of the sky, but far 
distant from them. Suddenly a phenomenon 
displayed itself on the southwest horizon— 
a water-spout of gigantic size and singular 
appearance. Its thin and lofty stem was sur- 
mounted by a far-spreading cloud of inky 
blackness; at the base of the column tor. 
rents dashed upon the earth, rebounding in 
fountain-like masses of silvery spray. This 
grand and uncommon spectacle continued for 
a quarter of an hour, then it began to dis 
solve away, and slowly faded into nothing 
ness. 

In crossing the flooded stream of Rice 
River our author had occasion to admire the 
quickness of resource displayed by McKay, 
the guide, who seemed ever prompt and reso. 
lute to meet the most unexpected difficulties, 
He built an ingenious scow by stretching the 
largest oil-skin over the wheels of the cart. 
These ironless wheels have a great outward 
set, so that, when taken off and laid on their 
naves, the level of the tires rests a foot or 
more above that of the hub. Two of them, 
being placed side by side on the oil-cloth, 
were firmly tied together; four poles were 
then lashed to each other so as to form an 
oblong, and this being fastened upon the 
wheels, and the oil-skin beneath drawn up 
and attached to it, a strong and buoyant scow 
was the result, the wheels being at once 
framework and platform, while the poles 
made a steady gunwale for the paddles to 
work on. 

“ The luggage and the vehicles were safely 
and speedily ferried over, McKay, as usual, 
wading about waist-deep, active and ready 
beyond imagination. . . . After this we had 
a most weary ride over a long plain, recently 
burned and quite black, and so soft from the 
heavy rains that the horses went fetlock-deep 
at every step, sometimes sinking to the very 
hocks. Every brook was ariver, every swamp 
a lake, theroad.a swamp. A cold steam rose 
from the soaked earth, our ‘spirits were 
damped, the jaded horses plodded heavily on. 
... The journey seemed endless, for we 
could not find a good camping-place, but at 
length we settled down near a stream between 
Rice and Sandhill Rivers.” 

On May 30th, ten days after the departure 
from Crow Wing, they arrived at Pembina, 
near the boundary of the British territory, 
where they were welcomed by the uproar of 
a large band of Satteaux Indians, who fired 
salutes in honor of the governor’s arrival. 
Our traveler was disappointed in these In- 
dians. They too much resembled commob- 
place Europeans, southerners in aspect, north- 
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erners in form and material of clothing, by 
no means fine-looking men, but picturesque 
with their green or scarlet blankets, and their 
long, streaming, coal-black hair. 

Two days’ further travel brought our party 
to Fort Garry, a very considerable place, con- 
sisting of a great parallelogram of lofty stone- 
walls with circular bastion - towers, within 
which compass stood rows of store-houses in 
line with the sides, while, rectangularly to 
these, ranges of more important buildings oc- 
cupied the central space, facing this way and 
that toward the opposite ends of the oblong. 

They were most cordially welcomed, it is 
needless to state, by the company officials, 
Sir George Simpson was called away by his 
duties, but put every facility in the hands of 
Lord Southesk for completing his final ar- 
rangements, even giving up his own canoe- 
man Toma, who was one of the best and 
trustiest of fellows. 

Two weeks sufficed to organize the expe- 
dition in all its details. John McKay, a 
younger brother of the energetic leader from 
Crow Wing, was hired as the head-guide. 
Under him were four men belonging to his 
own district—Marmion McBeath and Donald 
Matheson, of unmixed Sutherlandshire de- 
scent; George Kline, of the French-Canadian 
race; and James Short, before spoken of. 
There were also Duncan Robertson, who came 
with Lord Southesk from Scotland, and Sir 
George’s canoe-man, the Iroquois Toma, who 
acted as cook and special attendant. 

Under charge of this efficient brigade 
there was gathered together a very consider- 
able ameunt of property of a miscellaneous 
kind—horses and vehicles, weapons, provi- 
sions, and stores; three new two-wheeled 
earts and the four-wheeled wagon, filled to 


the brim with all kinds of property; the | 


leader’s own canvas tent, a large bell-tent for 
the men, oil-cloth squares, blankets, clothes, 
and other personal goods; bales of tea and 
sugar, sacks of flour and rice; biscuits, jam, 
and eggs, and dried tongues in plenty to keep 
them in food till they got fresh meat in the 
buffalo- country; many pounds of the com- 
pany’s excellent flat plug-tobacco for the ex- 
pedition ; and an immense ninety-pound roll 
of the rather coarser twist, for the especial 
benefit of the Indians. 





| 


Wiwpdoss (the Rabbit), a name suggested 
by his remarkable countenance, and Great 
Black, a large, well-bred horse—which, with 
the last-mentioned, was bought from James 
McKay—reputed the fastest runner in the 
settlement, but too unmanageable to be gen- 
erally useful. Last, but best, came their fa- 
vorite riding-ponies, Morgan and his compan- 
ion Vermont. 

When Lord Southesk arrived at Fort El- 
lice, a distance of ten days’ march, he found 
afresh difficulty. None of the guides knew 
the country, and it was impossible to go on. 
Many of the Fort-Ellice men were out on the 
plain in a different direction, hunting buffalo, 
and others were afraid to risk their scalps 
among the anticipated Blackfeet war-parties. 
At last Pierre Nummé, a French half-breed, 
consented to go, but put an extravagant price 
on his services—twenty-five pounds sterling 
per month. An entry in my lord’s dairy pho- 
tographs this new acquisition to the expedi- 
tion : 

“ Pierre Nummé is a quaint-looking, old- 
ish man, with a dark, bony, French-Indian 
face, and long, black hair. He wears leather 
trousers, which have become like varnished 
mahogany from stains and hard usage, a blue- 
cotton shirt, and a dark-blue, woolen, mush- 
room-topped, lowland Scotch bonnet, such as 
I re ber cc in Forfarshire in my 
boyhood, but it has red-and-white checkers 
round the head-piece, and Pierre has added a 
glazed leather peak. His eyes are weak, so 
he wears huge goggles made of wire and 
glass, which have a strange effect, throwing 
a dash of the pedantic into his rough and 
hunter-like appearance. He seems a good- 
natured fellow, and is said to bear a high 
character.” 

Pierre was ingenious and persevering, and 
could do rough-and-ready feats of mechani- 
cal repairing quite effective. One day Lord 
Southesk and James McKay were shooting at 
a target, and old Nummé joined them with 
his weapon—one of the regular “ trade” ar- 
ticles furnished by the Hudson’s Bay Compuny 
to the Indians, flint-locked, thin-metaled, and 
apt todo more damage in the rear than in 
the front. 

Putting up a piece of canvas considera- 





| bly larger than a house-door, Pierre with- 


Then they had a great quantity of goods 


of another description, such as a large cop- 
per box of rifle-powder, kegs of common 
powder, bullets, shot, and caps; a variety of 


} but without the slightest result. 


Weapons ; axes, hammers, saws, a canteen, a | 


portable table, and a camp-stool; cooking- 
utensils, ete. ; in short, they were provided 
with more than every requisite for the plains, 
besides extra supplies to furnish the custom- 
ary presents to any Indian parties they might 
chance to meet. 

To draw the wagon there were four horses 


—Paul and Anthony, and two white horses | 


of much the same size as these, the one called 
Lane and the other Wawbée, which, in Cree, 
means “ white.” For the carts there were 
Seven smaller beasts, the biggest of them 
Searcely more than a pony. Their names 
were as follows: Deserter, Nez-Blanc, Gris, 
Mouldy, Spot, Bleu, and Little Black. 

Then there were two buffalo-runners—a 
silver-tailed white pony, afterward known as 





drew some thirty paces and blazed away; 
By no 
means discouraged, the persevering fellow 
immediately set to work to improve his gun. 
He filed and hammered at the barrel, and 
twisted it about with his hands; finally, he 
thrust a long stick down it, then, placing the 
projecting end between the cart-wheel spokes, 
levered with might and main till he thought 
the tube was sufficiently straight. Absurd as 
all this seemed, it really improved the gun, 
which, being of the same pattern as those 
bought by the Indians, and rendered service- 
able by similar rough doctoring, was in time 
likely to become a fairly useful weapon—at 
any rate for extremely short ranges. 

After a weary march, Qu’Appelle Fort, the 
next “ company ” station, was reached. The 
party was welcomed by Mr. Cardinal, the su- 
perintendent, and a company of young Indian 
braves, on horseback. The latter were 
tricked out in their best array, glorious in 





paint, ornaments, and fancy apparel. The 
most striking figure among them all was a 
Cree warrior, who wore a beautiful white 
robe of dressed skin, bordered with a vermil- 
ion-and-black pattern, Happening to see 
that he was observed, he began to show off 
in the most undisguised manner, stirring up 
his fierce steed to all sorts of antics, the rider 
in the mean while beaming all over with good- 
humored little smiles of ineffable self-compla- 
cency. 

Our traveler, while camped at the fort, 
had further occasion to make acquaintance 
with the peculiarities of the Indian character. 
Several head-men of the Ojibway tribe, who 
were camped with their followers near by, 
paid Lord Southesk a visit. Nothing could 
exceed their politeness, as they seated them- 
selves about the room, and smoked their pipes 
with grave, gentlemanlike deliberation. But 
under this mask was hidden no little greed 
and rapacity. Presents of tobacco were made 
them, and straightway one of the chiefs com- 
menced to grumble because they had not re- 
ceived more. Nearly all the Indians were 
painted with vermilion, heightening the rich- 
ness of their swarthy skins and jetty locks, 
and adding lustre to their searching glances. 
One young warrior had chosen to mask his 
face in a veil of sickly yellow, relieved by 
scarlet spots and streaks encircling his eyes. 
There was no refraining from laughter at such 
an extraordinary figure, for he seemed the 
very god of bile, if there be such a deity in 
any of the paradises. 

Not having reached the buffalo-country 
yet, the principal game which the hunters 
had found was the “cabree,” or American 
antelope, and occasionally the wolf or the 
black bear. It was not uncommon for the 
author to look out of his tent and see a fierce 
pair of blazing eyes belonging to a huge gray 
wolf peering at him from the darkness. 
James McKay never failed to slay these in- 
traders at a single shot, but our noble sports- 
man had worse luck, not being accustomed 
to catch a snap shot ata pair of eyes. One 
of the great curses of travel was the perti- 
nacity and number of insects, mosquitoes, 
sand-flies, and bull-dog flies, each of these 
classes vying with the other in the attention 
paid to human and four-footed intruders 
alike. The former might be divided into 
three classes—the cc brown, the large 
soft drab, and the fierce little black—Quirk, 
Gammon, and Snap, as they might be named, 
after the legal firm in “Ten Thousand a 
Year.” The Quirks were pertinaciously 
blood-sucking, in a humdrum, respectable 
manner ; the Gammons alighted like thistle- 
down, and drank the blood with tender sly- 
ness ; the Snaps rushed in with sudden fury, 
and nipped more than they sucked, though 
careful not to go away empty. 

They were passing over a beautiful coun- 
iry, and, in spite of the many annoyances 
of travel, there was much to arrest the atten- 
tion. 

This was a prairie region of sand and 
crisp grass, of level tracts varied with hills 
and bluffs and undulations, of many little 
lakes and swamps scattered about here and 
there. Flowers of the gayest color enlivened 
the landscape. The most common were the 
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small tiger-lilies and the roses, and next 
came bluebells, and white strawberry - blos- 
soms. Sometimes acres and acres were cov- 
ered with intermingled masses of the orange- 
lily and the pendulous bluebell, the whole of 
them so short of stem that the glory of the 
flowers combined with the rich greenness of 
their leaves, and it seemed as if a vast Ori- 
ental carpet had been thrown upon the plain. 

Day after day the heat was intense, not 
a breath of wind stirring, the earth glowing 
like a furnace. The air swarmed with fierce 
bull-dog flies, the only creatures that seemed 
able to live in such a stifling atmosphere. 
Toward evening the heat of the day would 
change frequently for heavy showers, accom- 
panied by thunder and lightning. They 
reached the Sandy Hills, as they are termed, 
and still Lord Southesk was disappointed in 
seeing no buffalo, though they had found 
many skulls strewed on the plain, the relics 
of old hunting-parties. The Sandy Hills, 
covering a considerable tract, and about two 
hundred feet in height, are entirely composed 
of sand, as fine as that of the sea-shore. The 
Crees fancy that the souls of good men enter 
into a paradise concealed among these arid 
ridges, while the souls of the bad have to 
pass over an exceedingly narrow bridge, 
whence they fall into pits of despair and 
wretchedness. 

On July 9th the party reached the long- 
desired goal, the elbow of the South Sas- 
katchewan. Here, for the first time, they 
shot two fine buffalo-bulls, an earnest of the 
sport which was to come. There were large 
numbers of the cabree in sight, but the plain 
was too level for approaches. Lord Southesk 
finds great amusement in the stories told by 
McKay and Matheson about feats of Indian 
sorcery, for the superstitious frontiersmen 
are not a little infected with the fanciful, 
dreamy element which, in men who live close 
to Nature, so often goes hand-in-hand with 
shrewd common-sense. Let us listen to some 
of the tales, which are not unlike the popu- 
lar feats of so-called spiritism : 

“There are Indian conjurers who will al- 
low themselves to be bound from head to 
foot with nets, cords, straps, or any thing; 
then, entering their small ‘ medicine-tent,’ it 
is seen to heave violently for about five min- 
utes, after which all the fastenings are thrown 
out at the top of the tent, not one knot being 
disturbed, and the wizard steps forth perfect- 
ly free. This I had heard before from James 
McKay, and also from his brother; it was 
Matheson who began speaking of it last 
night. Angus McKay (another brother) once 
tied a leaf of a Bible in the net, and the con- 
jurer presently declared he could do nothing 
till it was taken away ! 

“There is a well-known hunter at —— 
(name mentioned), said to be a good, religious 
man, who vouches for the truth of the follow- 
ing story: He was one of the best shots in 
the country, and owner of a particularly good 
gun. One day, an Indian came in, took up 
the gun, looked at the lock, handled it a lit- 
tle, and then walked away. The hunter went 
out hunting as usual ; to his surprise, he could 
hit nothing. He cleaned and examined his 
gun; it seemed all right, and shot perfectly 
at a mark, but again and again he found that 








he missed every living creature with it, though 
with other guns he shot with all his former 
skill. Some time afterward the Indian re- 
turned. The hunter told him what bad hap- 
pened. ‘Oh,’ said the Indian, ‘ give me 
your gun. I will make it shoot for you again.’ 
So saying, he took it up, hanced it a little, 
and returned it to its owner. Thenceforth 
the hunter could kill game with it as well as 
ever.” 

The Saskatchewan was crossed, a some- 
what perilous feat, owing to its flooded con- 
dition. The countless swarms of bull-dog 
flies, justly named for their fierce temerity, 
tormented man and beast without cessation. 
At the end of two days’ march, however, the 
welcome news that a great herd of buffaloes 
were at hand brightened the spirits of the 
hunters. 

Instantly all hands were in motion for the 
chase. Lord Southesk mounted Bichon, his 
own pet horse, McKay took Wampoos, and 
Old Nummé rode Black, the most unruly of 
our traveler’s cattle. They soon sighted the 
buffaloes. Immense herds were stringing 
across the whole face of the country, and 
the deep, rolling voice of the multitude fell 
grandly on the ear like the booming of the 
ocean. A large proportion of the herd were 
bulls, some colossal old fellows stalking at 
the flanks. Away sailed the hunters, driving 
their spurs deep into the flanks of their 
horses, Suddenly McKay shouted that his 
horse had given out, There was no time for 
questions. Our author was almost on top of a 
noble bull, who, snorting with rage, turned 
to give battle. A quick spring of the horse 
evaded the charge, and the next moment a 
bullet behind the shoulder finished the ques- 
tion. The ardent sportsman pressed forward 
and soon found himself moving amid a vast 
black mass of buffaloes, a triangulated inclos- 
ure of living walls, as the nearer animals 
strove to edge away on either side, while the 
ranks were closed in front, and ever-increas- 
ing numbers came thundering on in the rear. 
There was but little danger as long as Bichon 
kept his footing. Gradually the herd broke 
up into sections, and the hunter could se- 
lect his prey with more deliberation. Three 
splendid bulls and a cow, shot for food (as 
the bulls at that season were unfit to eat), 
made up Lord Southesk’s bag for his first 
day of buffalo-shooting. 

Returning to camp, he witnessed a pecul- 
iar and amusing exhibition of the prowess 
of the old hunter Nummé. That ancient 
worthy was stalking a young bull which had 
remained in a grassy hollow after the depart- 
ure of the rest of the herd—McKay, or one 
of the other men, having crippled it by a 
shot somewhere pretty close to the shoulder. 
Hid in the long herbage, Nummé had crept 
to within thirty yards of the wounded ani- 
mal, and was now proceeding to open against 
it a sort of masked battery. “Three times 
the report resounded, three times I saw the 
smoke curl upward, but it always rose from 
a new place as the wary old man shifted his 
quarters, while the buffalo, mad with rage, 
leaped round and round, vainly trying to dis- 
cover the aggressor.” Not one of these balls 
had struck it, for Nummé, though reputed a 
good shot, was just now using the wonderful 








gun that had been straightened in the cart- 
wheel at Qu’Appelle ; the sport seemed likely 
to be dangerous as well as tedious, for the 
buffalo was quite active enough for mischief, 
so Lord Southesk thought it better to ride in 
and finish matters with a rifle-bullet. 

The camp on the following day was alarmed 
by a portentous invasion. While at dinner, 
a storm of noise suddenly burst on the hunt. 
ing-party, bells jingled, whips cracked, and 
the thunder of horses’ hoofs sounded near at 
hand. The camp was defenseless, for the 
guns had been laid aside for the Sunday rest. 
A strange and unwelcome sight greeted their 
astonished eyes. Widely apart, extended in 
a semicircle which completely hemmed them 
in, a number of armed and mostly naked war. 
riors were rushing down the slope, urging 
their horses to furious speed with whip and 
heel. “ The Blackfeet!” said the earl’s men, 
and they prepared for the worst. The in- 
vaders were almost upon them, a few yards 
only intervening, when they suddenly checked 
their speed, stared for a moment, then trotted 
peacefully up with smiling faces, offering the 
most friendly greetings, which were heartily 
reciprocated. 

The mystery was soon explained. The 
visitors were a party of Cree Indians and half- 
breeds from Fort Carlton, who were camping 
on the other side of the range, under the 
leadership of a hunter named Tait. One of 
their men, it appeared, while going back for 
a broken cart, had noticed a couple of horses 
which had strayed to the top of a neighbor. 
ing hil]. Supposing the strangers to be Black. 
feet, with whom the Crees were just going to 
war, they planned a surprise. Each man had 
his mouth full of bullets, ready for action, 
and most of them were nearly stark naked; 
every thing had been skillfully planned, some 
of the number having been expressly told off 
to stampede the horses. 

Lord Southesk’s party learned a lesson 
which they did not afterward neglect—that 
of guarding their camp by day as well as 
by night. Had the assailants been veritable 
foes, the result would have been probablys 
massacre, or the loss of all their horses at 
the very least. 

The two parties camped close together, 
and, as the stock of pemmican was low, it 
was determined to lay in a supply of buffalo 
meat for emergency. The assistance of the 
Indian women who accompanied the Cree 
band was taxed, and soon a large reserve 
of jerked buffalo - beef reassured our noble 
sportsman that there was something to de- 
pend on in case there should be future need. 





MISTAKEN FOR CHARLES 
DICKENS. 





ISTAKEN for Charles Dickens! Yes, 
mistaken a thousand times in the 

heart of London, where, one would suppose, 
the great novelist’s face would be thoroughly 
familiar. Such was the position in which 8 
member of the College of Physicians found 
himself from his first introduction to London 
society. Dr. C—— was a man utterly with 
out pretense or affectation. No earthly mo 
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tive could induce him to gold-spectacle his 
nose in order to heighten the effect of a 
Shakespearean forehead, or to wear flowing 
tie, loose collar, or négligé shirt-front, for By- 
ronic effect. Happily, the situations in which 
Dr. C—— was placed generally took a comic 
direction ; yet the wiles of friends sometimes 
gave birth to regrets that Nature had gifted 
him with a face and figure of a man of gen- 
dus. 

This victim of a hundred strange sur- 
prises, in a letter to the writer, says: 

“T wonder will it amuse you to acquaint 
you with a curious fact incidental to my re- 
markably insignificant past life, viz., that on 
many occasions since first the immortal ‘ Boz’ 
came before the world I have been mistaken 
for him? In fact, I write to you for sympathy 
under the circumstances, as I must tell my 
tale to some one: not that I repudiate the 
honor and glory of bearing the slightest re- 
semblance to so glorious a fellow; on the 
contrary, it is owing to the continual misery 
of being reminded of the enormous intellect- 
ual gap between us. But, before I proceed 
further with my complaint, I must go back 
to the beginning of my troubles.” 

Dr. C——’s troubles began in 1839. It 
was then, for the first time, that he obtained 
a striking proof of his peculiar appearance. 
Long before that he had known the fact him- 
self; and his barber, too, had seemingly 
studied the cool, calm, unreflective face of 
the great story-writer, because the hirsute 
appendage showed, even to a hair, its exact 
proportion of the outward genius. Nor was 
it the tonsorial art alone that was expended 
in producing this Dickens II. The novelist’s 
tailor, in measuring Dr. C——’s chest, ex- 
claimed involuntarily as he called out, “ Forty 
and a half:” 

“The same chest as Mr. Dickens’s, sir.” 

And his enthusiasm was so much excited 
when he found the calf of the leg to be “the 
same as Mr. Dickens’s,” that, with more than 
the long patience peculiar to the sartorial 
profession in London, he never sent in a bill 
for the suit, but waited till payment was of- 
fered. 

In the height of the “season,” some years 
go, a gentleman well known in literary and 
sporting circles invited Dr. C—— to meet 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles Dickens at his house at 
dinner. A large company assembled on the 
occasion, and many of the guests looked for- 
ward with much zest to the pleasure of feed- 

‘ing with the great literary lion who had sha- 
ken out his broad mane so suddenly and so 
impressively. At the eleventh hour a note 
was handed to the expectant host. ‘“ Unex- 
pected engagements of an imperative kind,” 
etc. Mr. Dickens could not be present. 

A broad smile passed over the face of the 
host as he handed the note to his wife. There 
was a world of mischief and humor blended 
in that smile. 

“ Never mind,” he said, in a soft, musical 
‘brogue, “‘ George will do as well. Let them 
‘find it out if they can.—George,” he said to 
Dr. C——, “‘ you needn’t mind letting people 
know who you are. Oblige me this time.” 

A few formal preliminaries gone through 
—as cold and formal as complimentary pro- 
cedure generally is while a number of people 








who only half know each other are assem- 
bling for dinner—and Dr. C was requested 
to take one of the ladies to the dinner-room. 
She was the only daughter of an ex-lord-may- 
or of the city, a woman of breeding, and one 
who had seen much society in her time; but, 
owing to her absence in India, where her hus- 
band was judge of the Supreme Court, she 
had missed the chance of meeting Mr. Dick- 
ens. Her delight at the honor done her by 
allowing her to hang on the arm of the great 
guest of the evening was immense. But it 
was too largely mixed with reverence. Im- 
agine the feelings of an ultramontane Alsatian 
when kissing the large toe of his holiness’s 
right foot, and you will have a gauge for the 
feelings cf Mrs. D—— for the author of 
“ Pickwick.” 

“Dinner has not come a moment too 
soon,”’ said Dr. C——. 

“No one knows the truth of the words of 
Toby in the ‘ Christmas Chimes’ better than 
you,” replied Mrs. D——. 

“What words do you allude to?” asked 
the doctor. 

“Where Toby says, ‘There's nothing 
more regular in coming round than dinner- 
time, and nothing less regular in its coming 
round than dinner.’ ” 

“Ah, yes,” said the doctor. “That is 
where Toby remarks, ‘I wonder whether it 
would be worth any gentleman’s while to 
buy that observation for the papers or the 
Parliament.’ ” 

“You recite the words with all their na- 
tive force. I should so much like to hear 
you give readings from ‘ Pickwick’ or ‘ Little 
Dorrit !’” 

The doctor, at the time one of the most 
diffident of men, blushed crimson at the com- 
pliments being lavished upon him, and what 
made him feel more sensitively was the tone 
of earnest sincerity in which the words were 
spoken, and the air of unaffected candor worn 
by the lady. 

Upon this occasion the post of honor was 
assigned to him, and his position at the right 
of the hostess gave every one round the 
broad, oval board an opportunity of studying 
in the mellowed light of the room not only 
every feature, but every line of his face; and, 
whether the dinner was to be @ Ja Soyer or 
not, it was evident from the inception that 
the conversation was to be @ /a Dickens. 
For the literary host, turning his rubicund 
face, all beaming with frolic, toward that of a 
country-cousin out of which good-nature was 
oozing, made use, as he filled out a glass of 
sherry, of Dick Swiveller’s sentiment when 
he stuck his fork into a large carbuncular po- 
tato—“ May the present moment be the worst 
in our lives!” 

“May it be!” said the country-cousin. 
“You begin so well with your dinner,” he 
continued, to the host, “that you seem not 
to believe Dick Swiveller— 





* Man wants but little here below, 
Nor wants that little long.’ ” 


*** As beef, lamb, mutton, venison go to show.’ 
You have been reading Sydney Smith lately,” 
rejoined the host. 


“ Well, I don’t know Mr. Smith or any of 
his family,” said the rosy squire. 





“T find all I want in Mr. Dickens,” inter- 
rupted a middle-aged matron with an uncom- 
fortable red nose. ‘I read no other books 
but his, and Jeremy Taylor, and the Bi- 
ble.” 

All eyes were directed toward Dr. C—, 
to see how he took the compliment, not the 
least observant being the last - mentioned 
speaker, who clearly felt confident that she 
had made a good hit, and felt proud of it. 

The doctor, who was the observed of ob- 
servers, bore the fire of eyes with as much 
equanimity as he could command, and began 
to feel that he was expected to be Dickenso- 
nian in his conversation. 

“ They evidently got up their ‘ Dickens,’ ” 
he said to the lady who sat on his right, and 
who looked as proud as Punch, and as happy 
as . because of the honorable position 
she occupied. 

“Mr. Dickens is evidently not an egotist,” 
she replied with great promptitude, and with 
a face beaming with the most generous ur- 
banity. “The earth was not made for him 
as for his own ‘ Dombey and Son,’ nor the 
sun and moon to give him light.” 

“You don’t think he looks like it?” 
asked the doctor. 

“ Ah, that’s Dick Swiveller in ‘The Old 
Curiosity Shop!’ Poor Dick Swiveller! He 
was made to be so funny. There’s an aunt 
of mine down there in Dorsetshire that was 
going to die when I was eight years old, and 
hasn’t kept her word yet.” 

“Tam afraid the company will tire one 
another of Dickens,” said the doctor, dryly. 

“Well, thatis just the thing I believe to be 
impossible,” said a handsome young blonde, 
with great, crystal eyes, and a fine, fresh 
complexion. ‘Mamma is always quoting 
something or other from these”—and she 
paused and coughed —“ works,” she con- 
tinued. “ For instance, that fine description 
of ‘old times’ by Mr. Carker to Cleopatra, 
where he says: ‘ Those darling by-gone times, 
with their delicious fortresses, and their dear 
old dungeons, and their delightful places 
of torture, and their romantic vengeances, 
and—’ ” 

“The word-portrait of Silas Wegg alone 
renders Mr. Dickens immortal,” said a gentle- 
man with long, dark hair, pale face, and blue 
spectacles, in an audible whisper, addressing 
himself to a matronly-looking grandmother, 
whose head-gear was rich in all the peculiari- 
ties of the Charles II. period. 

“And he is so modest over it all,” said 
the old grandmother, enthusiastically, to the 
soft, simpering young brunette who sat be- 
side her. 

“Oh, he is charming!” lisped the bru- 
nette. 

Fortunately for Dr. C——, a large per- 
centage of the remarks having a direct refer- 
ence to him, but which came only from the 
less experienced and less refined members of 
the company, did not reach him. Yet he 
fancied there was centred in him an interest 
that evening which he never had observed at 
any time or place before in his life. The idea 
that he was the lion of the evening, or that 
he was put as a stool-pigeon to do Dickens, 








had not for a moment entered his mind. In- 
deed, he would have innocently dispelled the 
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whole delusion at an early period were he not 
a man with immense delicacy of feeling. He 
suw that his host, Vincent D——, was much 
chagrined by the absence of the illustrious 
novelist; and, out of regard to his feelings, 
Dr. C determined upon no account to al- 
lude to the circumstance, though the charac- 
ter of the conversation kept him continually 
on the ragged edge of slippery points where 
a revelation might naturally be made. 

The dinner passed away, the happiness 
of every one “across the wine and walnuts ” 
being not merely what comes ordinarily with 
dessert in a social throng, but something su- 
preme, where every one was more than con- 
tent, and for a reason different from the nat- 
ural one that the dinner was good, and that 
justice had been done to it. 

In the drawing-room, later on, Dr. C—— 
was gazed at in a manner which made him 
feel very uncomfortable. Naturally a diffi- 
dent man, it was to him positive pain to see 
80 many interested (not to say entranced) 
eyes fixed on him. He was by no means des- 
titute of courage. An opponent in a duel he 
could meet with the coolness of anicicle. The 
Royal Humane Society had granted him their 
medal for saving several lives at the risk of 
his own. Yet he was so diffident that, as a 
rule, no matter how many fair, expectant 
ears were waiting for soft nothings, no mat- 
ter how strong was his desire to speak, his 
moral courage deserted him, and he could not 
utter a word. On the present occasion, this 
finely-developed, delicate bashfulness played 
completely into the hands of the host. What 
attracted attention to him so particularly, Dr. 
C—— could not possibly dream. Several 
times he looked carefully at his dress, to see 
if there was any thing out of order, begin- 
ning with his boots, and making a careful 
survey all over. Nothing being amiss, the 
doctor could suggest no other reason for the 
extra attentions of the company except that 
possibly they thought he must have escaped 
from a lunatic asylum. 

While feelings of this nature were brew- 
ing in the mind of the uncomfortable doctor, 
Mrs. D——, the hostess, introduced him to 
three or four of her most distinguished friends, 
at the same time pointedly omitting to men- 
tion his name ; and, before she passed on to 
another group, she requested the doctor upon 
no account to tell who he was, and this for 
reasons she would explain later on. 

The admiration of the knot of ladies which 
Dr. C had joined, like the force of light 
increasing inversely as the squares of its dis- 
tance, added to his perplexity. Miss Addi- 
son Duval, a young woman with much beauty 
and many accomplishments, made numerous 
spirited and graceful efforts to exchange con- 
fidences with the great author. 

“ You are a sly, wicked fellow,” she said, 
vivaciously, her eyes flashing out intense ad- 
miration. “You drink—I don’t know why 
you do not dance, and why you remain so 
silent and observant.” 

The doctor smiled faintly. 

“Tt is,” continued this lovely young wom- 
an, “ because your mind is full of your next 
book.” 

The smile of the doctor grew into a con- 
vulsive laugh at the awkward earnestness of 





the wide-awake young lady ; and, seeing Miss 
Duval about to take the friends around her 
into her confidence, Dr. C bolted from 
the room, leaving all the bright gayety, the 
warm fluttering, and the overpowering attrac- 
tions of the brilliant drawing-room, behind 
him. 

The unexpected departure of the supposi- 
titious author of “ Pickwick ” caused a dreary 
void, and the auspicious occasion at last be- 
gan to lose its interest. The ladies got into 
a great flutter over the event which had so 
suddenly ended in flight. Several reasons 
were given for the disappearance. Sympathy 
and sentiment flowed freely. Miss Addison 
Duval boasted that she obtained a larger 
share of Mr. Dickens’s attention than any 
one else, and thereby provoked much jeal- 
ousy. Mrs, Maud McHoadly told the host, Mr. 


D——, that she would have journeyed from | 


Edinburgh to London for the pleasure he had 
that evening afforded her, and that she had 
never received any social favors for which 
she felt under so large an obligation. 

“My mon,” she said, in broad Scotch, 
“wull be as prood tae hear that I had the 
honor o’ speakin’ tae Dickens as he was whan 
he first han’led the swurd o’ Wallace; an’ I 
wud be recht gled gif my dochter Bessie wur 
here tae hae the same advantage as the ither 
young touks. I wud hae cum a’ the way 
frae Edinburgh to Lunnun tae get a sicht o’ 
him. An’ then, whan I tell the fouks at the 
Canongate that I dined wi’ the great mon, 
whatever wull they say? I declare I felt 
confused whan he spak tae me.” 

Vincent Dowling was quite delighted with 
his experiment, and determined to try high- 
er game with his fictitious Dickens than 
the well-to-do but-nondescript characters who 
had had their vis-a-vis with the literary celeb- 
rity at his own house. So, at an early day, 
“Old Vin” said to the doctor: “ George, I 
am going to take you to a swell dinner to- 
morrow. Don’t say who you are, old boy, or 
any thing about yourself. You are to speak 
as little as possible. Quietly approve of ev- 
ery thing you see or are asked about.” 

This time Dr. C knew what his friend 
meant, and, with some reluctance and a shrug 
of the shoulder, he assented. 

The day for the “swell dinner” arrived, 
and at half-past seven in the evening a grand 
carriage drew up at Dowling’s door. The 
doctor and Dowling were hoth quite ready, 
in full dress, and entered the vehicle, one in 
the height of glee, the other with a panting 
heart, full of fear lest fans, the rustle of silk, 
admiring eyes, and his “next new book,” 
should again send him to bed in an excited, 
restless, and foolish mood. 

The vehicle pulled up at an aristocratic- 
looking house in St. James’s Street, Pall Mall. 
When the door opened, a vision of Oriental 
splendor presented itself to the unsophisti- 
cated eyes of the doctor. The servants who 
lined the hall were in crimson and gold, and 
their silk stockings were sheeny and immacu- 
late. The play of light from luxurious, deli- 
cately-tinted lamps was regulated and sub- 
dued with exquisite art. The drawing-room 
contained all that taste could suggest and 
money procure: glorious mirrors, valuable 
paintings—each of which was a fortune in it- 
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self—rich damasks, tastefully-wrought enam- 
eled panels, rare bronzes, and all the adjuncts 
of marqueterie and vertu which go to make 
up the delightful ensemble of a perfect sa- 
lon. 

The guests were assembled, and numbered 
about twelve. This time, to the intense re- 
lief of C——, there were no ladies present. 
All seemed to be men of rank, as there was 
a certain icy touch in the easy sang-froid and 
polished utterances of all present. Most of 
them were men advanced in life. Dr. C 
was the youngest man in the room. 

Mr. Charles Dickens, No. 2, was not, how- 
ever, to be left without a slight nervous 
shock. The entrance of the host afforded it 
to him. He was a short, plain, mean-looking 
man, with features of sinister import and very 
deeply pock-marked. His brow, which was 
of the Uriah Heep pattern, completely dis- 
concerted the doctor, and the vision of Bet- 
sey Trotwood, in the same unpleasant state 
of mind, brought to his lips the indignant 


| outburst of Betsey: “If you’re an eel, sir, 


conduct yourself like one. If you’re a man, 
control your limbs, sir. Iam not going to 
be serpentined and corkscrewed out of my 
senses,” 

Uriah, the host, with close-folded hands, 
told the doctor he was very much honored 
by his presence, and, putting on an air of 
the blandest urbanity, began a conversation 
in such a genial, silvery tone that he thawed 
the diffident visitor into some degree of satis- 
faction with himself. While only deigning a 
nod or passing a word to the other guests, 
Uriah took his favorite visitor to the far end 
of the room to show him a small Paul Veron- 
ese, and get his opinion of it. The doctor 
looked as solemn as a Venetian doge while 
he gazed at the painting, and then, as seri- 
ously as if he were pronouncing sentence of 
death upon a criminal, said he thought it ad- 
mirable—that he had seen no Veronese of 
equal merit, in his opinion. Uriah gave a 
tremendous wriggle, and his features began 
to play « slight game of St. Vitus's dance. 

“T am charmed,” he said, “ delighted. 
That word is more to me than the value of 
the picture. I can now put a price on the 


| article after your indorsement, though it 


cost me only three hundred pounds.” 

The dinner-bell relieved the doctor from 
further art-criticism, and he was socn in the 
luxurious dining-room, where the rich oak- 


| paneling and the crimson-and-velvet furniture 


were in harmony with all the surroundings. 
Six footmen in rich livery waited upon the 
dozen guests. No delicacy of the season was 
absent from the table. The turtles, verison, 
and canvas-back, were pronounced good ; and 
wines of all kinds, but of the finest brands, 
flowed freely. 

A gentleman who sat next to Dr. C—— 
showed that he took a large interest in wine. 
He was a handsome old man, fresh for his 


| time of life, and with silver-gray hair. Though 


he asked no vulgar question, yet the charac- 
ter of his conversation was so general, and 
had such a smack of knowledge of men and 
things about town in it, that it was with im- 
mense difficulty the doctor preserved his in- 
cognito. The old gentleman evidently began 
to doubt if the gentleman next to him had 
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any sympathies in common with him. So, 
turning round and looking steadily at him, 
he said ; 

“ Do you really care for play ?” 

The doctor impulsively replied: 

“T never played in my life.” 

“Then,” rejoined the sexagenarian, “in 
God’s name, what did you come here 
for?” 

Dr. C—— did not exactly know himself 
what he really had come for. Accordingly, 
he, in Cockney parlance, “shut up.” It was 
only the following day he learned that he was 
in a new, fashionable gambling-house, which 
had just been opened by the B broth- 
ers, under the title of “‘The Junior C. C.” 
The guests of the previous evening were all 
men of high rank and immense fortune. The 
proprietor fell completely into the trap laid 
for him, and believed he had paid his obse- 
quious homage to Charles Dickens. The 
“Veronese” he sold at a large profit, dog- 
gedly sticking to his price because it had 
elicited so strongly the admiration of Mr. 
Dickens. To the day of his death he used to 
boast of having had the honor of entertain- 
ing the great writer, and made the most of 
the few incidents with which the grasping 
old gambler could really impress his memory 
from the proceedings of that “memorable 
night,” as he used to designate it. 

“Tis he, ’tis he,” said a lady to another 
at the Victoria Railway-Station, London. “I 
told you it was.” 

“ Doesn’t he look nice?” replied the lady 
who was addressed, as she took another sly 
peep at Dr. C over her shoulder. 

“T know what I'll do,” cried the younger 
girl, hastily moving on at the same time 
toward the book-stall. With a ready ap- 
preciation of circumstances she was soon in 
possession of a copy of “ David Copper- 
field.” 

“And now,” this girl with the inventive 
turn of mind said, “ we can travel with him 
in the same carriage.” 

“Oh, glorious!” replied her companion, 
who belonged to the class whose business 
in society is to say “ditto” to all they 
hear. 

Dr. C and his college-chum had just 
made themselves comfortable in the Dover 
train when the young ladies who had made 
the discovery, accompanied by “ David Cop- 
perfield,” entered the carriage. The journey 
had scarcely been commenced when the at- 
mosphere of the compartment became pain- 
fully alive with Mrs. Crupp, Uriah Heep, 
Master Copperfield, et id genus omne. The 
young ladies tittered excessively over the 
wit of Mr. Dickens, and the girl with the in- 
ventive mind began to lay other pipes with a 
view to making his acquaintance. 

“We have Mr. Dickens in every shape at 
Riverdale House—photographs, I don’t know 
how many, an oil-painting pa bought at an 
artists’ sale; and we are going to have a 
bust, too, on the stairway, one like that at 
“The Hollies,’ in Liverpool. When pa last 
dined there, Dr. Sheridan Muspratt, who is 
Dickens's intimate friend” (here the ladies’ 
‘eyes rested upon Dr. C. *s face, which was 
gradually becoming tinged with flushing hues), 
“promised to introduce him to us, and we 

















expect, then, to see him shortly after at Riv- 
erdale. Aunt Ridgway, pa’s sister, is look- 
ing forward anxiously to the pleasure. She 
is very rich. She said the other day that she 
would spend fifty thousand pounds willingly 
if she could only make any of her nephews 
like Mr. Dickens.” 

Thus it went on to Redhill, where, happi- 
ly, the doctor was relieved of his tormentors. 
All the friends who awaited the two ladies 
on the platform got the cue, and each took 
the opportunity of having a good look at the 
novelist, and this chiefly by making inten- 
tional, unnecessary fuss over the removal of 
some traps from the carriage. The thing got 
wind on the platform generally, so that some 
hundred pairs of eyes were gratified, before 
the train started, at the expense of Dr. 
Cc *s modesty. 

His fellow-traveler was tickled to death 
by the comiecality of the circumstances ; but 
he had his heartiest laugh when, it being 
mooted at the Lord Warden Hotel that Dick- 
ens was staying there, some of the Common 
Councilmen of the borough began to discuss 
seriously the propriety of presenting him 
with an address, and suggesting a future vis- 
it when he might receive the freedom of the 
town. The unexpected departure of Dr. 
C—— by the night mail-boat for Calais prob- 
ably alone prevented the offer of municipal 
honors and franchises. 

Instances of this kind might be multiplied, 
indicating at once the likeness of Dr. C—— 
to Mr. Dickens, and illustrating the reverence 
and affection in which the latter was held by 
the English people. Even among the humbler 
classes this feeling was very noticeable, as 
the following, among other instances, will go 
to show: One evening the doctor went to 
witness the performance of Blondin at the 
Music Hall, in Liverpool. A young man, 
shortly after his entrance, accosted him with 
an— 

“T beg your pardon, sir—” 

“What is it 9—Don’t mention it!” replied 
the doctor. 

“ Are you not Mr, Charles Dickens ?” he 
asked, in a nervous tone. 

“Why do you ask that question?” re- 
joined the doctor. 

“Only that I may say I had the honor of 
speaking to Mr. Dickens,” was the ready re- 
ply. 

“T am sorry to disappoint you,” said Dr. 
C——, smiling. “But I may tell you for 
your consolation that quite a number of per- 
sons have made the same mistake. I am not 
Mr. Dickens.” 

The facts related above point to a star- 
tling resemblance between the doctor and the 
novelist. They sometimes placed the former 
in circumstances which, when not awkward 
or annoying, were both curious and comical. 
His friends, too, sometimes used the simili- 
tude for the purpose of playing wholesale 
jokes on enthusiastic admirers of Dickens. 
Yet, through all the inconvenience of what- 
ever else Dr. C may feel regretful in life, 
it has never passed his lips as a complaint 
that Nature had cast him in the same physi- 
cal mould as the great novelist. 








E. K. Mannine. 








OLD NAZAR’ITCH.* 
FROM THE RUSSIAN OF POGOSSKY.+ 


OME twenty years ago, on the skirt of 
the Tennikoff Forest, and on the very 
crossing of two rural roads, there stood a 
lonely izbd.t It seemed to be looking pen- 
sively down one road, with its two bright lit- 
tle windows, from under its overhanging 
eaves. The small porch, with its thatched 
roof, unpainted steps, and smooth - worn 
bench, projected into the other road. 

I remember sitting once on that bench. 
It was a very long time ago. I had turned 
in to seek a shelter from the heat, and was 
surveying the verdant, well - filled kitchen- 
garden, which extended from the house some 
way along the forest. 

It was a very small garden, indeed, con- 
taining a dozen beds in all; but then it was 
kept in trim order, and abounded in vege- 
tables of every kind—cubbage, turnips, beets, 
cucumbers, all growing so thick and beau- 
tifully green. Farther on there was a very 
grove of peas, beans, and hemp; and be- 
yond there lay a small patch of potatoes. 
Besides, sundry kitchen-herbs that give savor 
to poor people’s cooking, such as onions, 
parsley, garlic, were planted so as to form a 
border round the beds. Here and there fine 
double - poppies raised their bright - colored 
heads, now gleaming white and pink, now 
glowing like burning coals among the green 
leaves. High above the rest, large gold-col- 
ored sunflowers swung to and fro on their 
tall stems. And all around this rich and in- 
viting bit of garden ran a deep edge of other 
dainty and useful plants and shrubs—the 
bright-green rue, the fragrant English mint, 
and strong-scented rosemary ; and, nearer to 
the forest, shrubs of black-elder and water- 
elder. 

The most fastidious housewife would have 
commended this little garden ; for, indeed, it 
was a jewel in its kind, 

Built close against the back of the izbad 
stood a separate chamber for stores and lum- 
ber, then came a stable that could hold a 
cow and a few swine, and, lastly, a small 
shed; and in front of all these buildings 
lay a neatly-inclosed yard, with a well in one 
corner. About this yard strolled a pair of 
sows, leisurely digging and grunting, fol- 





* Ivitch, popularly shortened into ‘itch, is the 
Russian patronymic meaning the son of. It is 
equivalent to the Scotch Mac and the Greek des: 
Pelides, son of Peleus. 

+ Pogossky is considered in Russia a very talent- 
ed writer for the people. In his youth he served in 
the army as a private, and thus had sufficient op- 
portunity of becoming intimately acquainted with 
the life of the common people and soldiers. In 
former times it was thought that only old soldiers 
could bear the enemy’s fire well; and then, there- 
fore, the privates’ term of service was of twenty- 
five years. Toward the end of his reign, in the 
years 1840-°50, the Emperor Nicholas reduced this 
term to fifteen, and later even to ten years, with a 
view to free the greatest possible number of men 
from their original condition of bondsmen to the 
landlords. At present the whole system is changed, 
and this year universal liability to military service 
has been introduced, as in Germany. 

t The honses or cottages of the Russian peas- 
antry, constructed of loge, are called izdds. 
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lowed by their numerous but diminutive 
families ; hens ran about clucking and peck- 
ing; while the cock strutted gravely along, 
uneasily lifting his head whenever some bird 
from the forest flew overhead. Apparently 
the yard contained no other living creature ; 
but, on closer inspection, you might have dis- 
covered a large and bushy tail emerging from 
a bottomless cask that lay rolled on its side 
near the shed. The owner of the tail was 
for the moment invisible, having completely 
stowed himself away into the cask on account 
of the heat; but you could see from the size 
of the tail that he was a respectable dog. 

The whole of the above-described prem- 
ises lay so close to the skirt of the gloomy, 
frowning forest that the huge old pines 
spread their broad, strong boughs over cot- 
tage, garden, and all, and seemed to whisper, 
as they gently swayed to and fro: “ Rest in 
peace, ye dwellers of this place; we shelter 
and protect you!” 

And now behold the master of the place ! 
A venerable-looking man, still bearing him- 
self bravely, steps out of the cottage, pauses 
at the head of the steps, and raises his hand 
to his brow, so as to shield his eyes from the 
sun. He looks all around the garden, glances 
at the forest, then up at the sky, and sneezes 
so loud that the echo answers him from the 
depth of the woods. The old man crosses 
himself, and thus opens to view his fine face, 
framed in a pair of whiskers of milky white- 
ness, as are also the mustaches. At the same 
instant, from some place beyond the garden, 
or even from the wood itself, or, it may be, 
from the roof, was heard a shrill, childish 
treble : 

“God bless you, grandfather!” 

“Thank you, my boy,” replied the old 
man, looking around him with a smile, and 
then added: “ Why, where can you be, you 
little rogue ?” 

“Here, grandfather,” came the answer 
from the same. unknown region. 

“A downright imp!” complacently mut- 
tered the old man to himself, and went on 
peering into all the thickets and hiding-places, 
while the merry voice kept on repeating from 
time to time, as though mocking him, “ And 
yet I am here!” 

But the joke was not of long duration. 
Over the fence, with one mighty bound, 
sprang the above-mentioned tail, naturally 
not alone, but in attendance on its owner, a 
large, shaggy-coated dog, and began wagging 
with great animation amid the verdure of the 
garden under a tall sorb-tree; at the same 
time a slow, deep-mouthed bark gave evi- 
dence of the dog’s satisfaction. 

“ Ah, so that is where you are hiding, lit- 
tle rogue!” said the old man, gayly; but the 
child’s voice again was heard between the 
branches of the tree, this time in angry 
tones. 

“ Only wait till I get at you, and see if I 
don’t again tie a bunch of dry twigs to your 
tail; that will teach you to spoil my sport!” 

At the same time a small boy, red-cheeked, 
with flaxen, curly hair, got down from the 
tree, sprang into the grass, and, running up 
to the old man, reported to him that a star- 
ling had been caught in the trap, but had 
found its way out again; that he had now 





fixed the trap anew, and it was sure to do 
well. 

“That’s right,” said the grandfather. 
“ And now just run over and have a look at 
Mashka. Take the dog with you, and see 
that she do not stray too far. I shall go in 
the mean while and sift the snuff.” 

“ What, have you ground the whole of it 
already, grandfather ? ” 

“ Indeed I have.” 

The boy whistled to the dog, and both ran 
into the wood to look after Mashka, the spot- 
ted cow. The old man followed his grandson 
a while with his eyes, listened to his whistling 
and to the crackling of the branches as he 
disappeared among the trees, quietly smiled 
to himself, then, heaving a gentle sigh, went 
into the cottage. . 

And now you know all the inhabitants of 
the izb@ on the skirt of the Tennikoff Forest. 
I am just thinking, however, that I have said 
too little about them. We had better, per- 
haps, look into the old man’s list of service 
—for, though he now wears nothing like a 
military dress, but simply a shirt and wide 
linen trousers, any one would guess him at 
first sight to be an old soldier. Well, then, 
this is what the list of service tells us : 

“Tlya, the son of Nazar, native of the 
government of Kostroma, peasant, eighteen 
years of age, entered as a private the — regi- 
ment of infantry, in the year 1792; not mar- 
ried ; never incurred punishment of any kind ; 
did battle against the enemy at ——.” Bless 
me! here follow three whole sheets, from 
which it appears that he fought the Poles, and 
the Swedes, and the French, and the Turk, 
and the Persians, and the Egyptians—they 
might as well have written at once that he 
had fought the whole world round. Wounds: 
a ball in the thigh, a bayonet-thrust in the 
shoulder, a sabre-cut across the forehead and 
the nose, and a grape-shot contusion. Signs 
of distinction : medals—one for the Swedish, 
French, Turkish, and Persian campaigns ; for 
the taking of Paris another ; another still for 
assistance lent to the Turkish Sultan against 
the Egyptian Pasha; and a fourth “ for the 
saving of human lives ;” crosses: St. George’s 
and St. Anna’s, for twenty years’ unblemished 
service, On the left sleeve of his full-dress 
regimental coat he has three stripes of yel- 
low-worsted tape, and three more for a sec- 
ond voluntary term of service, of purest gold. 
During this same second term he was pro- 
moted to the rank of under-officer ; and in the 
column, under the head “ special acquire- 
ments,”’ were added the words, “can read.” 

There, now, you have TlyA Nazar’itch— 
the whole of him, as in a glass case. A noble 
specimen of manhood, come out of a dire 
workshop, where, for an entire lifetime, peo- 
ple of every possible land and clime have 
been battering and hammering away at him, 
with lead and steel, and iron, and with muz- 
zle and butt-end, and Heaven only knows 
what besides ! 

But humble, good-natured Tlya Nazar’itch 
did not bear malice for past injuries. He 
never abused any nation, they were all “ very 
nice.” As for his hurts and wounds, he 
never minded them much, but, ever true and 
devoted, he did his duty unflinchingly. His 
broken bones ever healed, his wounds got 





scarred over; only his nose would never be 
quite itself again, and shone rather more than 
it would have done had it not been stitched 
back to its place. On the whole, Nazar’itch 
was healthy and robust, so that when his 
twenty-five years’ term came to an end, and 
his captain asked him in a friendly way, 
“ Well, brother Nazar’itch, what sayest thou 
to serving a few years more?” he readily 
answered, “ Glad to serve God, my sovereign, 
and my country, under so kind acommander!”” 
and went on as before, doing his duty with 
still greater zeal, if that were possible. 

It was soon after this, under Krahiloff, 
that some Abdallah or other inflicted that 
ugly gash with his crooked sabre on Tly& 
Nazar’itch’s venerable head, just as he had 
thrust his bayonet somewhat too deep into 
the body of some other Abdallah, somewhere 
about the region of the heart. The crooked 
sabre, gliding from Nazar'itch’s hard skull, 
slit his nose so as nearly to take it off alto- 
gether. 

“You scoundrel! I'll get hold of you 
yet!” quoth Nazaritch, as he made his way 
to the ambulance, supporting with his hand 
the tip of his nose, which was hanging down 
over his lip like a turkey-cock’s comb. Al- 
though his comrades at the ambulance grinned 
when they saw him, and banteringly asked 
him, “ Was he sure it was his own nose he 
had brought ? ” and told him to be very care- 
ful to make no mistake, and not to have « 
Turkish nose fixed to his face instead of his 
own—though, I say, there was some laugh at 
his expense, yet it is very possible that he 
had the best of it in the end; and did get 
hold of the rascally Abdallah, to whom he 
owed a grudge. For, after staying in the 
hospital a very short time, he once more ap- 
peared in the ranks to do battle against the 
Abdallahs, and was afterward heard to admit: 
“T think I did for some of those fellows, 
though I suppose it’s a sin.” 

“ Let the Turks take care of themselves,” 
the men used to say, with a laugh, whenever 
Nazar’itch volunteered on some service of 
especial danger; “he won't forgive the sul- 
tan for having sliced his nose!” “ He has 
set his heart on finding that Abdallah of 
his,” others would say, with a grin; ‘they 
had better deliver him over at once, or the 
innocent will catch it along with the guilty!” 

In Adrianople, however, Nazar’itch made 
peace with the sultan. “Let there be peace 
by all means,” he said, “I suppose Czargrad,* 
after all, is not to be turned upside-down into 
the sea on account of a slit nose.” 

So Nazar’itch ended the war, and got his 
promotion as under-officer, though he begged 
long and hard to be exempted from that hon- 
or. His reasons for objecting to it were, by 
his own showing — firstly, that not a few 
of his comrades were worthier of it than him- 
self; secondly, that, after thirty years’ ser- 
vice, he was fond of his place in the front 
rank, never having changed it all the while. 
“It is such a nice place for taking a good aim,” 
he pleaded, “ and so convenient for working 
with the bayonet.” But he had another rea- 


* Ceargrad, or “ Imperial City,” is the name 
which the common people in Russia almost uni- 
versally give to Constantinople. Under this name 
it is mentioned in the ancient chronicles. 
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gon still, which made him loath to changing 
his rank in life: he was a rare hand at pre- 
paring snuff, and dearly loved this craft. 
Now, there is in the army an ancient preju- 
dice against an under- officer's demeaning 
himself by handling the pestle and mortar, 
the sieve and other instruments belonging to 
this sort of business. And Nazar’itch’s snuff 
was an article of no ordinary quality, and 
enjoyed so high a reputation in the whole 
brigade that it was in great request among 
the boot-makers, tailors, etc., of the different 
places where his regiment was quartered, and 
even at drill, during the intervals of rest, not 
only was he constantly surrounded by a small 
crowd of his comrades, pressing round him 
for a pinch, but many a noble and high-born 
hand more than once honored his bircb-bark 
snuff-box. 

Well, as under-officer, Naz&r’itch was as 
steady in the accomplishment of his duties 
as he had been heretofore. There came a 
time, however, when he began to be aware 
that he was no longer as young as he had 
been. Once, at a great inspection-review, he 
became suddenly dizzy, then he felt as if red- 
and-green spots were dancing before his eyes, 
then a total darkness came over him, and he 
fell to the ground, knapsack, gun, and all. 
He rose to his feet, it is true, and felt very 
much ashamed of himself for breaking down 
in that way, but he could not resume his ser- 
vice: threescore years of a devoted, useful 
life of toil and hardships had done their 
work, and the physician declared “it was 
time for the old man to rest himself.” 

“Rest! Be idle! Why? and where? 
and what would it feel like?” He kept 
turning over these unwonted, bewildering 
questions in his mind through the whole of 
a sleepless night. For forty years he had 
never even heard from his relations—where, 
then, should he go? The end of it was, 
however, that he was dismissed with a “ dis- 
charge ticket,” * and a small sum of accumu- 
lated mess-money—a few rubles in all, per- 
haps ten or twelve. He resigned his equip- 
ment, took leave of his commanders and 
comrades, and started for home. 

Home! And was it indeed ahome? Af- 
ter nearly half a century’s wanderings, had he 
not forgotten all about it? His father and 
mother, of course, must have been long dead; 
the boys, his playfellows, he would find old 
and hoary like himself; while the little chil- 
dren he had left would now be stalwart, 
bearded men, and have boys and girls of their 
own. He felt with a sickening certainty that 
he would know nobody and nothing again— 
no, not the very stones, which would be over- 
grown with dry, gray moss, 


Sriuz it was home, and he felt it to be 
home, and his heart warmed more and more 
to it with every step that brought him nearer 
to the old place, and he began to yearn for it 
with a great tenderness, and to think that if 
only he could only lay his weary bones there, 
in the little humble church-yard round the 
Poor, lowly little church, where he had heard 
mass every Sunday of his life till he was car- 





* Tbe same as passport. 





tied away to do the bidding of the czar, he | Among the beggars who crowded the porch 


would die a contented and a happy man. 

And so one day he came home, There 
were the little hill and the little river and the 
small village—Nazar’itch’s native village. He 
at once remembered, as in a dream, how he 
loved, when a boy, to wade through the shal- 
low stream, frightening the gudgeons ; and 
how in winter he used to slide down that 
steep bank with the other boys. And there, 
beyond the rye-fields, stood the forest just as 
he had left it. The old man’s heart bounded 
with a mighty throb, and the hot tears gushed 
from his eyes. He felt as though every thing 
were welcoming him back with a silent greet- 
ing intelligible to him alone. 

He entered -the village, and was immedi- 
ately surrounded by women, children, and 
even men. “A soldier! a lier /” * whis- 
pered they among themselves; but none of 
them remembered, or perhaps knew, any 
thing about him —no one recognized him. 
Only a very old and blind man declared that 
he remembered old Nazar’s boy being taken 
and going with the recruits —a fine lad 
enough ! 

“Tt was I! Behold me, my honored 
friend!” joyfully cried Nazar’itch, rushing 
to the blind man. 

“T cannot see thee, friend—I cannot see 
any thing,’”’ replied the old man; “ but, if 
thou sayest thou art the boy—well, I sup- 
pose thou art. Thou art welcome!” 

Nazar’itch did not find one relation alive. 
After resting himself for three days, he went 
to the Jandlord’s mansion.+ The landlord hap- 
pened to be a kind man, who had seen mili- 
tary service, and he told him he might live 
about the place, and should want for nothing. 
But Nazar’itch never yet had eaten bread that 
he had not earned, and asked for employment 
of some kind. The landlord mused, consid- 
ered, then consulted his German manager, 
and finally appointed the old man keeper of 
that part of the Tennikoff Forest which be- 
longed to him. 

Here it is that we have made Nazar‘’itch’s 
acquaintance: that is how he came by his 
izb@, his kitchen-garden, and his bit of potato- 
field. 

At first he lived quite alone: for five 
years he hardly spoke to a living soul. Only 
from time to time, perhaps once in a month, 
or even in two months, he was visited by a 
comrade, as old as himself, with his breast 
covered with medals, and with only one leg. 
Now and then, perhaps, a traveler would 
turn in; that was all. His cottage seemed 
to doze, lulled by the rustle of the forest- 
trees, 

But, one Sunday, Nazar’itch came home 
from church—which he attended regularly, 
though his native village was several miles 
distant from his new dwelling—not alone. 








* The common people in Russia address sol- 
diers by this title when they wish to be very po- 
lite. 

+ This may be considered a visit merely of cour- 
tesy, for a soldier, returning to his native place 
after getting his discharge, was by law a free man, 
and had no sort of obligation toward his former 
landlord. He had no claim, however, to receive 
any land from him; bat, if such were his wish. 
government allotted to him a plot of land in some 
other place, 





of the church he had found a young woman 
with a baby in her arms, had given her a 
small coin, then had spoken to her, interested 
by something gentle in her face and manner, 
and—never was charity better rewarded—tbe 
woman proved to be his own sister’s grand- 
daughter, Avddtya. He took her at once to 
his cottage, with her child, and made it their 
home. 

Thus Nazar’itch found himself at the 
head of a family. The little izb@ brightened, 
and d tob alive. Formerly, the 
only sounds that disturbed the exceeding 
stillness of his dwelling were the crickets’ 
chirp behind the oven, or the buzzing of some 
fly struggling to free itself from the meshes 
of a wily spider’s web, or of a humbie-bee 
that had flown in through the open window, 
and the regular noise of the oaken pestle 
pounding the dry tobacco-leaves in the large 
wooden bowl. Now, at night and morning and 
evening, the little boy’s lusty voice was heard, 
now in uncontrollable childish glee, now in 
as uncontrollable childish grief, and then the 
mother’s voice, laughing and speaking and 
singing to him. 

Nazar’itch found the change delightful. 
He learned in his old age to walk on tiptoe, 
in order not to wake the infant in its cradle ; 
to sneeze and cough, stifling the sound with 
his hand; he once more felt the presence of 
a higher power, a ruler, a commander—and 
that commander was no other than little Vas- 
sidtka, aged nine months. And the old man 
felt supremely happy: it was pleasant once 
more to have an aim, a duty in life, to be 
conscious of a certain mild discipline, and 
subordination of his will and action. 

It would have been a treat to see him lift 
out of bed, with his bony, withered hands, the 
little fellow, so rosy and white and delicate. 
He would drum or whistle for his amusement 
some old march—perhaps the one that was 
played at the head of his regiment when it 
entered Paris—and the boy would laugh, 
chuckle, and pull and tug at his white whisk- 
ers with all his little might, till every wrinkle 
in the noble old face seemed smoothed away 
by intense enjoyment. 

One day, soon after that first Sunday, his 
brave, one-legged friend Arkhip’itch came 
stumping up the little porch with his wooden 
leg. Great was his astonishment when Na- 
zar’itch appeared in the doorway, making 
silencing motions with his hands, and, whis- 
pering, “ Hush! not a word!” Jed him in and 
pointed to the cradle, Arkhip’itch stared 
and stood utterly bewildered. 

“What Godsend is that?” he at last in- 
quired. 

“Hush! I say. Don’t talk. Let us go 
out into the garden,” whispered the old man, 
proudly, He led the way under the shady 
sorb-tree, and there, seated on the grass with 
his guest, told him the whole story. 

Vassidtka’s mother also proved a God- 
send to the old man. She was a quiet, in- 
dustrious, but ailing woman, and was so 
thankful for the shelter of her new-found 
home, that she, for a very long time, hardly 
ever stepped beyond the boundaries of her 
uncle’s dominions. But she was busy early 
and late within those boundaries, and the re- 
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sults soon became evident in a greatly im- 
proved state of things, First a cow made 
her appearance in the household, then a pair 
of chickens, then a shaggy puppy; she made 
her kiusman cultivate the garden, and raise a 
strong, tidy-looking fence round it and the 
yard, His house-keeping kept increasing 
slowly but steadily ; each new comfort or un- 
pretending luxury was won by hard and per- 
severing labor, but the greater was the en- 
joyment with which the old soldier contem- 
plated his self-created little paradise, 

Three or four years went by happily in 
this manner, Nazdr’itch prospered greatly; 
indeed, he got to be quite a rich man in his 
way. For, over and above his house-keeping, 
he had another source of income: all his lei- 
sure hours, of which his easy duties as forest- 
keeper and his gardening left him a good 
many since Avddtya took on herself most 
other household duties, he devoted to his for- 
mer much-loved craft—the fabrication of 
snuff. 

He consumed a considerable quantity of 
the article himself, and gratuitously supplied 
with it his one-legged comrade Arkhip’itch 
and the sexton of his village church, where 
he never failed to hear mass on Sundays and 
great holidays. Still he managed always to 
have some on hund for sale, and even now he 
kept on a shelf a respectable store—eight 
whole bottles, carefully corked—of his very 
choicest “ merchandise,” ground to a nicety, 
and flavored with English mint from his own 
garden. 

Early one fine sunny morning Nazar’itch, 
through the furious barking of the dog, made 
out the sound of wheels approaching the 
porch of his dwelling. 

“ Good- morning, Vassidtka. Grandfa- 
ther at home?” inquired the sexton’s well- 
known voice. 

Hastily bidding Avddtya lay the cloth, 
Nazar'itch stepped out to welcome the 
guest, 

“T wish you health.” With this habitu- 
al greeting, the sexton entered, crossed him- 
self, and once more turned to the host, But 
the latter would hear nothing before he had 
taken his friend's horse to the stable, declar- 
ing he would not by any means allow him to 
take his departure all that day. 

“What a delightful place!” admiringly 
exclaimed the sexton, who had followed him, 
and was helping him to unharness the horse, 
at the same time surveying the garden, “ This 








is indeed something to be thankful for. And 


what a plenteous growth of goodly herbs and 
fruits!” (The sexton, being somewhat of a 


churchman, prided himself on a certain lofti- | 


ness of speech.) 

Nazar’itch gave a little sigh of enjoyment 
in answer to these words, 

“The Lord, mercifully, forgets my sins,” 
he said, “and has sent me many comforts in 
my old days.” 

“ Yes—yes, indeed,” repeated the sexton. 
From the knowing and complacent way in 
which he eyed the whole arrangement, it was 
easy to perceive that he was himself a thrifty 
house-keeper. When he had sufficiently ad- 
mired the garden, the forest, and the prem- 
ises generally, Nazar’itch left him in order to 


fetch an armful of the freshest hay for the : 


OLD NAZAR’ITCH. 


horse, and then see to the meal. All that | 
could be produced from the store-room and 
baking-oven was placed on the table, when 
lo! the door slowly opened, and in walked 
the sexton, but this time dragging in some 
very large object, carefully wrapped in a 
cloth, which he deposited on the floor, just 
opposite the window, but without uncovering 
it. Vassidtka came running in, feeling it an 
imperative duty to be present at whatever 
might be going on, Avddtya also came; 
even the dog poked his nose between the 
men’s legs. 

“Tt is now many years,” began the sex- 
ton, “that my nose’s carnal weakness has 
been indulged at your expense, Tlyd Nazar- 
‘itch, which has afforded me great satisfac- 
tion, and for which I feel much grateful ac- 
knowledgment, And as it is not unknown to 
you that over and above my other acquire- 
ments the Lord has vouchsafed to me one 
especial gift, by which I mean the limner’s 
art, and that I can represent in colors every | 
event, therefore, in token of my gratitude, 
and for your pleasure and profit, accept this 
from me.” 

And the sexton solemnly removed the 
cloth. 

Who shall describe the good people’s 
amazement when they saw that the mysteri- 








ous object was neither more nor less than a , 
| to himself : “ Very good! capital snuff!” 


picture—the picture of Tlya Nazar’itch him- 
self? There he sat, surrounded with clouds, 
pounding tobacco in a large wooden bowl 
with an enormous pestle, with every wrinkle, 
every vein on his face, even to the famous 
sear on his nose, as life-like as possible, while 
around his head, in the form of a halo, ran the 
following inscription in golden characters : 


“Most Excertent Snurr.” 


There was a long, general silence. Nazar- 
‘itch stood motionless, with outstretched 
neck, Avddtya slowly shook her head in 
excess of wonder, and her face was illumined 
with a smile still broader than usual, Vas- 
siitka, crouching before the picture, was 
trying to pull its nose, As for the sexton, 
he stood swelling with enjoyment of the ef- 
feet produced by his astounding gift. After 
a while he spoke again, addressing his host 
with conscious importance : 

“T might have pictured all this simply on 
a piece of canvas, and then have placed it in 
a gilt frame, but that would have been of no 
great use. Therefore I made this reasoning 
in my own mind” (and the sexton raised his 
forefinger to his brow): “it is not enough to 
afford some pleasure to my honored friend 
Tlyd Nazar’itch ; something must be done to 
bring him substantial profit; for pleasurable 
feelings are worldly vanities, and thanks 
which are barren of usefulness are no better 
than chaff. Therefore have I painted you in 
the act of plying the craft in which you are 
expert; and not on a piece of paltry canvas, 
but on a strong wooden shutter, with hinges 
—which shutter, being fastened outside your 
dwelling to one of your windows, shall in- 
vitingly arrest the attention of all passers-by, 
as though saying to them, in so many words : 
‘Here most excellent snuff is prepared; so 
walk in and buy some!’ Now, these two 
roads, though no highways, are much freauent- 
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ed by people of every class, 80 you are sure 
of never wanting customers,” 

All listened reverently to this oration; 
and, when it was ended, Nazar’itch embraced 
the sexton, and hugged him till some of his 
bones slightly cracked. 

The shutter was immediately fixed in its 
place, and all our friends, standing in the 
middle of the road, admired it at full leisure, 
In the open alr the colors shone with still 
greater vividness, the golden characters glit. 
tered still more brightly, and it almost seemed 
as if the pestle were beginning to move. 

While they were still lingering on the 
road and admiring the wonderful exhibition, 
they heard the rolling of wheels, and, before 
they could reach the cottage, an open ba- 
rouche stopped close to them. Two gentle. 
men were seated in it, who proved to be the 
landlord’s German manager and his brother, 
come on a visit to him—both, as luck would 
have it, great lovers of good snuff. They 
alighted, looked at the picture long and criti- 
cally, and at last nodded approvingly to each 
other. 

“Nice painting!” said the manager's 
brother, taking out his snuff-box ; but Nazir. 
‘itch was quickly at hand, and proffered his 
own, The gentleman took a pinch, puckered 
his face, sneezed; took one more pinch, 
sneezed, and, with tears in his eyes, muttered 


“ Allow me,” said the manager, also ad- 
dressing himself to the veteran’s birch-bark 
snuff-box. ‘“ Donnerwetter!” he exclaimed, 
when, after inhaling a large pinch, he sneezed 
so loud that the wood echoed again. 

“Did you prepare that snuff yourself?” 
he inquired of Nazar’itch, very politely. 

“T did, sir,” answered the old man. 

‘“‘ Have you any of it ready now?” 

“T have, sir.” 

“ How much ?” 

“ Right bottles, sir.” 

“ Will you be so good as to bring them 
out and place them all in the carriage, and 
come to me to-morrow morning for the 
money?” 

“ And please to prepare eight more bot 
tles for me,” added the manager's brother, 
“to take to town when I leave; and he put 
two rubles into the hand of the astounded 
Nazaritch, 

Avddtya brought out the bottles, and, 
with the help of the coachman, they were 
stowed away under the box. The brothers 
gave a parting look at the splendid shutter, 
once again repeated, “ Nice work |" and asked 
who had done it. 

Now it was the sexton’s turn to reap ap 
plause. 

“I did it,” he said, stepping forward, and 
trying to ivok modest. 

“You will oblige me if you also will come 
to see me to-morrow morning,” said the mat 
ager to him. 

I will not try to describe how our friends 
spent the rest of that memorable day, for any 
such description were sure to be a failure 
Indeed, it is much more easy to describe vie 
lence, suffering, misery of every kind, tha 
the quiet, humble happiness of good av/ 
simple people. There is in such happine® 
something sweet and delicate that defies de 
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scription, as there is in the perfume of wild- 
wood flowers, or in the genial warmth of a 
summer’s morning, or in the song with which 
a mother lulls her babe to sleep. 


Tuere is doubtless much truth in the say- 
ing that honest toil always prospers, and all 
that is created by a good man’s hands is sure 
to thrive and bring good fruit, But it is no 
less true that the loving gift of a good man 
also brings a blessing, and never is fruitless, 

Nazar’itch had always earned a stray coin 
here and there with his snuff-manufacture ; 
but that was nothing to what he earned now, 
His trade became brisker each day, thanks to 
the rare contrivance of his friend the sexton, 
It was a pity that he had neither sufficient 
strength nor leisure enough to allow him to 
set up a regular shop. However, even as it 
was, snuff-making proved a great support to 
him. 

During two years more, then, all pros- 
pered with him astonishingly ; but at the end 
of these two years he lost his grandniece 
Avddtya, whom he had learned to love as his 
own child. She walked a distance of many 
miles in the hopes of finding out an aunt of 
hers, who was reduced, as she had been, to 
beg her way among strangers, and whom she 
intended, with ber uncle’s hearty consent, to 
take in to live with them and help her in her 
now much-increased household duties. She 
did not find her aunt, however, and, being far 
from strong herself, she took cold on the way, 
fell ill as soon as she came home, and died. 
At daybreak on the last morning of her life, 
she called Nazar’itch to her bedside, took one 
of his hands in both hers, and thus spoke to 
him: 

“Granduncle dear, I shall never rise 
more. Iam going; such is the will of God! 
You have sheltered us two poor homeless 
ones. I know you will never abandon my 
boy, and will be a father to him, for which 
the Lord will requite you!” 

She then blessed her son, and gave up her 
soul to God, Vassidtka was just five years 
old, 

Left alone, the old man soon felt himself 
unequal to his duties as keeper; his strength 
was fast decreasing. With a heavy heart he 
at last wont to the mansion, asked for the 
manager, and told him that he had now been 
keeper ten years; that he would gladly have 
¢ontinued in this service to the end of his 
life, but that age was getting the better of 
him, especially of his legs, and that he begged 
the landlord graciously to dismiss him. 

The manager only said “ Very well,” and 
went in to report to the master. 

The good-natured gentleman sent for the 
old man, thanked him for his true and zeal- 
ous services, and proposed that he should 
come over and live about the mansion, with 
no work assigned to him, and all his wants 
provided for. 

“Your honor, and my very kind master,” 
replied Nazar'itch, “I have made many im- 
Provements in your keeper’s cottage. I have 
annexed to it a small kitchen-garden, and have 
kept a cow these several years. Please to 
send down another keeper, but to allow me 
and the little boy, my great-grandchild, to 





live there till my end comes—it cannot be far 
distant,” 

“ All right,” said the landlord; “I shall 
send down a keeper, but I will have another 
cottage built for him, As for you, old Na- 
zav'itch, as a reward for your faithful ser- 
vices, I bestow on you as a free gift, to be 
your property and your poaterity'’s forever, 
the whole of your little farm, and add to it 
two dessiaténs * of meadow -land,—And,” he 
said, turning to the manager, “ see that it be 
done in good form,” 

Nazar’itch opened his mouth and gasped 
for breath, He would have spoken; he pressed 
his hand to his breast, to his crosses and 
medals, but that was all; not a word could 
he utter, Only when the landlord spoke 
again, and would have dismissed him with a 
kind “ Gvod-by, old one!’ he stammered 
out, very incoherently, something that sound. 
ed like these words: ‘“‘ What did you say, my 
benefactor? Can this be true? Can this be 
real ?” 

The landlord looked at him and smiled ; 
then he went up to him, took “nis hand, and 
kissed him on the forehead. Then, turning 
once more to the manager, he said: “See 
that a monthly allowance of victuals be regu- 
larly sent to him,”’ and left the room. 

Nazar’itch was so powerfully moved that 
he staggered, and did not find the door. The 
manager led him out into the hall, and there 
the poor old man fairly broke down, and, let- 
ting himself fall on a chair, wept like a 
woman. 

“Vassiitka! Vassiitka!” he kept mur- 
muring for a while, ‘now I am ready to die 
this moment!” Then, as though ashamed 
of his weakness, he rallied, quickly rose, 
crossed himself, and said, not in a whisper, 
as he intended, but aloud: “ Lord bleas this 
dwelling of a good and gracious man!” 

It is always a good thing to go home. 
But what must a poor man feel who but a 
few moments ago did not posses one foot of 
land, when he is conscious, for the first time 
in his life, that the home he is going to is his 
own, his very own, to do with as he will, and 
to leave to his posterity ? 

Nazar’itch went home feeling still dizzy 
and bewildered. He hardly saw his way; 
once he even knocked his head against a 
tree, so absorbed was he in the one over- 
whelming idea, At one nt he seemed 
to feel taller, broader in the chest; the next 
he laughed at the notion. Now he comes to 
the turning in the road; twenty steps more, 
and he sees first a corner, then the whole of 
his own house! Wonderful! And now he 
stops; he is standing on his own ground; 
he cannot help telling the dog, who rushes 
out to meet him: “ This is all mine, old fel- 
low! Dost hear? Mine and my posterity’s!” 
Silly dog! he only wags his tail, as he always 
does, welcoming his master. What matters 
it to him whether his master be a poor man 
orarich man? But here Vassiitka comes, 
running at the top of his speed; and the old 
man immediately informs him that all around 
is his, or rather their, own. 

“ Why, grandfather,” the urchin replies, 
“ whose else should it be ?” 











* About four acres. 





Silly boy! No use telling Aim, either ! 

And there is none else to tell! <A short 
time ago there was one who would have heard 
the glorious news with radiant face and with 
tears of jov—not for herself, good soul, for 
had she not every thing and more that she 
could wish for? but in filial sympathy with 
the old man’s happiness, and in pure mater. 
nal joy at her boy’s bright prospects, 

Nazar'itch entered the izdd in a subdued 
and sobered mood, 


[CONCLUSION NEXT WEEK,] 
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HILE studying in Paris several years 

ago, I spent a summer in a little 
white cottage in the Rue de l’Assomption, 
the boundary-line between Passy and Auteuil 
—two pretty villages once outside the walls 
of Paris, but now within the city fortifica- 
tions. Although in a modest dwelling, the 
situation was charming, and my neighbors 
most aristocratic. In the first place, my 
landlady, who occupied a pavilion next door, 
was not unsurrounded by the sphere of roy- 
alty (always an agreeable circumstance to 
Americans of tender years), for not only had 
she once been nurse to the young Prince Im- 
perial, but she had formerly been well ac- 
quainted with the deceased Queen Maria 
Amelie, wife of Louis Philippe, as well as 
with the Queen of the Belgians, and had at 
that time under her charge a certain insane 
cousin of Queen Victoria—the rightful heir 
to the British throne, she informed me, sink- 
ing her voice to a solemn whisper, and pledg- 
ing me to eternal secrecy. 

Possessing a lively imagination, I listened 
with eager credulity to all of Madame B——’s 
somewhat mythical stories concerning the 
crowned heada, sane or otherwise, with whom 
she had been on intimate terms of friend- 
ship, and whatever doubts I might have had 
were silenced by seeing the Prince Imperial 
leave his tutor and attendants one day in 
the Bois de Boulogne, and, running up to 
chére Maman B-——, warmly embrace her, 

Subsequently, I had further confirmation 
of Madame B——’s intimacy with royalty, 
This lady had invited us to visit the state 
apartments in the Tuileries. When we had 
gone through the theatre, the chapel, the 
ballroom, and the splendid throne-room, one 
of our party remarked that she was sorry 
that it was impossible to see the private 
apartments of the emperor and empress. 

“ Oh,” said Madame B——, quickly, “ you 
shall see them if you wish, To be sure, I 
have not a permit, but I can arrange all 
that.” 

So, with a sign to the guard, who stood 
at the door, ready to bar our progress, she 
said, mysteriously : 

“ Joseph!” 

Who was the all-powerful Joseph, whose 
mere name sufficed to unlock the doors, 
Madame B—— did not explain; but the ef- 
fect was magical, the guard stood back, and 
we entered the emperor’s apartments. 

Madame B—— had, I subsequently learned, 
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really been at one time in the imperial house- 
hold, and was, when I knew her, a police spy. 
But enough of my mysterious landlady: she 
is now in her grave. “ Requiescat in pace.” 
I turn to my other neighbors. 

Further down the street was the Convent 
of the Assumption, inhabited by a commu- 
nity of high-born ladies, who had a taste, 
evidently, for the picturesque, and a vivid 
remembrance of the vanities of this world, 
for not only did their spacious grounds dis- 
play all the perfection of landscape-garden- 
ing, but their costumes—long habits of vio- 
let cashmere and white gauzy veils — were 
grace itself—“ fancy nuns,” as a rigid little 
American Sister of Mercy once scoffingly re- 
marked. Here I attended mass every Sun- 
day in the little Chapelle des Etrangers, the 
nuns’ spiritual director, the eloquent monk 
Pre Hyacinthe, not unfrequently being the 
officiating priest; and here, a few years ago, 
the charming Widow Merriman received the 
redeeming waters of baptism from the hands 
of this modern Luther, subsequently her hus- 
band. 

During my daily walks, I often strolled 
past the Cbateau de la Nuette, which was 
once crown property, and dates from the 
days of gallant Harry of Navarre—him who 
thought beautiful Paris “‘ well worth a mass.” 
The Nuette, once the favorite hunting-lodge 
of King Harry, has now descended to com- 
paratively plebeian hands, although those of 
a king among piano-makers—the house of 
Erard. 

But, fond as I was of the dear nuns, and 
much as I admired the beautiful statues and 
long, arched avenues of chestnuts that graced 
the magnificent grounds of the Nuette, my 
enthusiasm culminated upon another neigh- 
bor—one whose property was separated from 
my residence merely by the Boulevard Beau 
Séjour and the Chemin de Fer de la Ceinture 
that encircles Paris. 

Looking out of my window a day or two 
after installing myself in the Rue de I’As- 
somption, I noticed a very graceful kiosk ris- 
ing up out of a beautiful flower-garden—a 
charming spot, I thought, in which to read 
and dream day-dreams. 

“Who owns that property, Madame 
B——?” I inquired of our talkative land- 
lady, who was then paying mamma a morn- 
ing call. 

“ Opposite us, petite? It is the Villa Ros- 
sini, the summer residence of the great com- 
poser, the author of—” 

“ Rossini lives there ?” I ejaculated, and, 
cutting short my voluble informant, I dashed 
out of the house, up and across the high 
bridge built over the railway for the protec- 
tion of pedestrians, and paused not till I was 
in front of the villa. Here, breathless, I sunk 
upon a stone bench, and gazed in mute ado- 
ration. 

The house, which stood back from the 
road, fronted upon the Avenue Ingres, and was 
but a step from the great iron Porte de Pas- 
sy, one of the most beautiful entrances to 
the Bois. The grounds were encircled by a 
low wall thickly covered with ivy, and the 
gate admitting the elect (to paradise, J 
thought) was of iron surmounted by a golden 
harp. The house itself consisted of two 











stories with an Italian-looking flight of mar- 
ble steps, adorned with enormous urns of 
gay-colored flowers, and from the open win- 
dows I heard the sound of a piano. 

“ What a masterly touch!” I thought—for 
of course it could be no one du Rossini who 
was playing. 

To the left stood the concierge’s lodge—a 
graceful miniature of the villa—and from it 
presently issued the lady herself, white-capped 
and white-aproned, and armed with immense 
shears, with which she commenced trimming 
the plants. Wistfully I peered in through 
the half-open carriage-entrance: could I but 
have one of those precious dead leaves, so 
ruthlessly cast under foot, to keep as a relic, 
how happy I would be! My prayer-book 
would hardly be a worthy sanctuary for so 
great a treasure. 

Collecting my courage, I entered, and, ad- 
dressing the concierge in my prettiest French, 
I made known my desire. 

Glancing cautiously around, she cut me 
a tiny fresh rose, and, saying, “ Hide it, mon 
enfant,” continued her work. I would glad- 
ly have remained to pour forth some of my 
enthusiasm about her master, but she evi- 
dently did not desire this, and I feared to 
trespass longer. 

The rest of the day and the ensuing night 
my brain was in a whirl of delicious excite- 
ment. Heaven lay just before me; I had 
touched the boundary; I should soon have 
a glimpse of the celestials! Pardon, reader, 
I was but thirteen, a music enthusiast, and 
Rossini was my divinity. 

The following afternoon I was early be- 
fore the Villa Rossini. The day was very 
fine, and already the beau-monde were stream- 
ing through the Porte de Passy and into the 
Bois. Economical people discharged their 
cabs on the city side of the fortifications, and 
walked a few moments in the Avenue Ingres. 

“ Voila la maison de Rossini!” I heard 
from time to time, and eager eyes would turn 
toward the windows, but in vain. No more 
interesting sight than a white-capped maid, 
feather-brush in hand, met their eyes. 

Disappointed, I followed mamma’s in- 
structions, and commenced to play ball, while 
she seated herself upon one of the benches 
under the chestnuts. My ball was large and 
unwieldy, and its career became somewhat 
erratic, finally landing in the lap of a re- 
spectable old gentleman sitting on a bench 
before the gate. Quite vexed at my own 
carelessness, I ran forward to take it from 
him, when, glancing up in his face as he held 
out the ball, saying, kindly, “ Tenez, mon en- 
fant,” I dropped it with mingled delight and 
embarrassment, and could scarcely stammer 
out, “Merci, maitre!” for under the soft, 
black hat I recognized the unmistakable 
flame-colored wig, olive complexion, and mag- 
nificent black eyes of my hero, Rossini him- 
self. 

For several days I watched Rossini as 
he sat under the trees or walked before his 
house. Every day, at three, the little gate 
was unlocked, and he appeared leaning on 
his heavy, silver-headed cane, and usually 
accompanied by Madame Rossini, that drag- 
oness respecting whom I shall later have a 
story or two to tell. Although then seventy- 








! six years old, Rossini’s figure was not bowed, 
and he walked with a slow but perfectly firm 
step. His open-air receptions were a source 
of great interest to me before I was presented 
to him, and had the honor of sharing them, 
Every passer-by who recognized his face from 
photographs bowed respectfully; but, shield. 
ed as his features were by a large felt hat, 
and often by a sun-urbrella, his admirers 
sometimes gazed anxiously up at the win- 
dows, quite unconscious that he was seated 
within a few feet of them—a circumstance 
that would make Rossini’s great, mocking 
eyes gleam with suppressed merriment, 

Elegant carriages, on their way to the 
Bois, often stopped before the house, and la- 
dies alighted and joined Rossini in his prom- 
enade. If they were intimate friends, the 
maestro would hold up his plump cheeks to 
be kissed—a favor extended sometimes to 
gentlemen, although it was more customary 
for them to kiss his hand. 

One day, as I sat watching him from a 
discreet distance, a reckless horseman dashed 
up, and, swinging himself off the saddle with 
the ease of a young man, threw himself into 
Rossini’s arms, embraced him warmly, and 
then, linking his arm within that of his friend, 
walked for some time in the Avenue Ingres. 
The face looked familiar, but for a few mo- 
ments I was puzzled to place it—an interest- 
ing face, although it could never have pos- 
sessed the early beauty of the “ dio dells 
musica;” the figure, too, was slighter and 
shorter than Rossini’s, and he walked with 
a quick, nervous step. In another moment 
I recognized Auber, him who, according to 
the Parisians, had discovered the elixir of 
life; for, although ten years Rossini’s senior, 
he was as hard a worker as in his youth, and 
had just composed his charming opera, “ Le 
Premier Jour de Bonheur.” 

When Rossini died, Auber said, regret 
fully : 

“Tt is sad, but, then, que voulez-vous? 
He was so old/” 

For a week I watched Rossini every after- 
noon. On the eighth day I appealed to M. 
Léon E——, the well-known editor and au- 
thor, to present me to my divinity. Monsieur 
E—— consented very good-naturedly, and 
wrote a few lines, telling me to present them 
the next afternoon at five o’clock. Very con- 
siderately he left the envelope unsealed, and 
I could scarcely wait to turn the street-corner 
before learning its contents. It was addressed 
“ All illustrissimo maestro Rossini,” and was 
written with true French humor. The mae- 
tro was informed that a petite Américaine, who 
had for some time adored him from a dis- 
tance, was now dissatisfied. ‘She burns 
with a desire to hear you speak, and to touch 
your hand, dear master,” he said. 

With this precious document, and accom- 
panied bya servant, I entered the sacred pre- 
cincts. A man in a plain black livery opened 
the door and took the letter and my card. 
During the instant of suspense, I rapidly re- 
hearsed the conversation that I had so often 
planned, should a happy occasion ever offer— 
for, of course, one could not talk with the 
king of modern composers as with an ordi- 
nary mortal; one must not only talk, but 
think, music. 
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“ Monsieur will see mademoiselle,” said 
the solemn footman, and threw open the door 
of a long saloon of perilous slipperiness. At 
the extreme end of this room was a grand 
piano, and there sat my hero, diligently play- 
ing some scales. I recollected, with some 
amusement, the stories that Paris enjoyed 
telling of Rossini’s “latest ambition ” to be- 
come a pianist, and the child-like natve(é with 
which he would say, “ Planté and all the 
young artists are jealous of me.” 

Rossini rose as I approached, saying : 

“ You wished to see me, petite. Well, here 
Iam, nothing but an old man.” 

“ Not at all, maitre,” I replied. 
divinity.” 

“Diable!” he said, with an incredulous 
smile. “And so you come from America ? 
What a distance! Were you not frightened 
while crossing the ocean ?”’ 

“No; I am very fond of the sea. I have 
crossed several times, and hope to do so 
again.” 

“ Diable, what courage!” he said, refresh- 
ing himself with the contents of his snuff- 
box. “I have never been upon a railway, 
and when I went to Germany I traveled in my 
own coach, I have crossed the Channel to go 
to England, but, as I did not know whether I 
would survive the voyage, I gave the Pari- 
sians a papal benediction before departing.” 

If I had indulged in the fond hope of be- 
ing asked to play to him, I was disappointed. 
Rossini had evidently had experience with 
infant prodigies, and, when I tried to turn 
the conversation upon musical topics, he in- 
quired with touching interest concerning the 
American fish-market and the best modes of 
dressing fish—a subject upon which I was 
profoundly ignorant. I had forgotten, in pre- 
paring my conversation, that it was to be held 
with, perhaps, the greatest gourmand in Paris. 

When the subject was exhausted, Rossini 
inquired if my father was living, and why he 
was not with me in France; his occupation, 
age, and the amount of his income; my 
mother’s Christian name and age, and that 
of my sister ; also the religion of the family. 
Further inquiries were, however, cut short by 
the announcement that the dinner was served, 
and the entrance of the formidable Madame 
Rossini ; so, with a kind good-by and a warm 
invitation to visit him again, I was dismissed. 

Somewhat bewildered, I wended my way 
home. Not one opportunity had offered 
amid this frivolous conversation for my fine 
speeches. Why the great Rossini should 
prefer to discuss the kitchen rather than high 
art, I could not then understand, though now 
I can appreciate his desire to hear something 
new, and more on a level, as he supposed, 
with a child’s capacity. 

In subsequent visits, however, and upon 
becoming better acquainted with me, Rossini 
consented to “talk music,” and gave me 
much kind advice about my studies. Madame 
Rossini, too, the formidable, the terrible, 
through whose favor every one had io ap- 
proach the maestro, was extremely kind to 
me—as I was too small to be dangerous, I 
suppose. 

Parisian gossip has always had much to 
say about this estimable lady, whom I found 
very agreeable. Her jealousy of her .11- 
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band; her penuriousness in her household 
arrangements — hiring the dessert for her 
state dinners—and her refusal to allow his 
later compositions to be published, saying, 
quietly, “ Their value will double after Ros- 
sini’s death;”’ and, finally, at his death, her 
unwillingness to pay for a funeral worthy of 
the illustrious dead, furnished for a long time 
subjects for discussion in Paris salons, 
Cecitta CLEVELAND. 





AMERICA SEEN WITH 
FOREIGN EYES. 


II. 


ALBANY AND NEW YORK DURING THE OLD 
FRENCH WAR, 


N the year 1757, while the old French 
War was raging (it was the year of the 
Fort William Henry massacre), Duncan Mac- 
Vicar, a subaltern in his majesty King George 
II.’s Fifty-fifth Regiment of Foot, came to this 
country; a year later his wife and daughter 
followed him, and were left by him at Clav- 
erack, on the Hudson, while he proceeded to 
the front in the discharge of his military du- 
ties. This daughter, Anne by name, was 
born at Glasgow, in February, 1755, and con- 
sequently was barely three years old when 
she arrived. In 1760, when she was five 
years old, her father was ordered to Oswego, 
and took his family with him. Two years 
later he returned to Albany, where he was 
attached to the garrison, and there, at the 
age of eight years, Anne MacVicar made the 
acquaintance of “ Madame Schuyler,” of Al- 
bany, widow of Colonel Philip Schuyler, and 
aunt of the distinguished general of the 
same name. ‘“ Madame” took quite a fancy 
to the little girl, who seems to have been 
bright and precocious, and Anne enjoyed the 
advantages of her society during the remain- 
ing years she spent in America ; that is, till 
she was thirteen, when her father, suffering 
in health and spirits, returned with his fam- 
ily to Scotland. She subsequently married a 
Mr. Grant, and is known as Mrs. Grant of 
Laggan, author of several books, which have 
been highly praised by De Quincey. In the 
year 1808 she published “ The Memoirs of 
an American Lady ” (i.e., her old friend Mrs, 
Schuyler), in which she gives a very interest- 
ing and detailed account of society in New- 
York Province (especially in Albany) at the 
time of her visit. What did not fall within 
her own personal experience as a child, she 
appears to have learned from the oral narra- 
tivesand conversations of Mrs. Schuyler and 
other individuals, without correction from 
books or subsequent inquiry. On the basis 
of her youthful recollections, affected, no 
doubt, by the imaginations and prejudices 
of after-years, she constructed her book at 
the age of fifty-two. Despite these sources 
of inaccuracy, however, it contains much ac- 
curate description ; she was quick-witted as 
a child, and, as far as her account of man- 
ners and customs is concerned, had no de- 
sire, in after-years, to make misstatements. 
She has been described as possessed of ex- 
traordinary good sense, uncommon powers of 





mind, powerful religious feelings, and great 
strength of character. We shall let ber tell 
her story almost in her own words, premising 
that what she says of Albany had been in 
many respects true of New York a few years 
before : 

“ Every one had a garden; I think I yet 
see what I have so often beheld, both in town 
and country, a respectable mistress of a fam- 
ily going out to her garden on an April morn- 
ing, with her great calash, her little painted 
basket of seeds, and her rake over her shoul- 
der, to her garden-labors. A woman in very 
easy circumstances would sow and plant and 
rake incessantly.” These fair gardeners, too, 
were great florists; their emulation and so- 
licitude in this charming employment did in- 
deed produce flowers worthy of a paradise, 
They were generally arranged in beds, in the 
English style, each variety by itself. Mrs. 
Grant says that her recollections were mainly 
confined to Albany and its precincts. At 
New York, where the governor lived, there 
was always a kind of court, and, in conse- 
quence, a mixed and in some degree polished 
society, to which the French Huguenots con- 
tributed nota little. Their number and wealth 
was such that they built not only a street, 
but a very respectable church, in the new 
city. (The Huguenots comprised, among 
others, the families of Jay, Tillou, Cutting, 
Le Roy, De Kay, and Lispenard.) The French 
church was situated in John Street, and Mrs, 
Grant says she remembers attending divine 
worship there, the service being in French. 
It was customary for the inhubitants of the 
upper settlement to go once a year to New 
York ; there, too, they sent their children 
occasionally to reside with their relations, in 
order to enable them to learn the more pol- 
ished language and manners of the capital. 
The inhabitants of that city were in turn de- 
lighted with a summer excursion to Albany. 

The latter city stretched along the bank 
of the Hudson. One very wide and long 
street lay parallel with the river, the inter- 
mediate space between it and the shore being 
occupied by gardens. A small but steep hil? 
rose above the centre of the town, on which 
stood a fort, intended (but very ill - adapt- 
ed) for the defense of the place and of the 
neighboring country. From the foot of this 
hill another street (the present State Street) 
was built, sloping pretty rapidly down till it 
joined the other. It was paved only on each 
side, the middle being occupied by public 
edifices. The town, in proportion to its pop- 
ulation, occupied a great space of ground; it 
was, in short, a kind of semi-rural establish- 
ment. Every house had its garden, well, and 
a little green behind; before every door was 
planted a tree, rendered interesting by being 
coeval with some beloved member of the 
family. Many of these trees were of pro- 
digious size and extraordinary beauty, but 
without regularity, every one planting the 
kind that best pleased him, or which he 
thought would afford the. most agreeable 
shade to the open portico at his door, which 
was surrounded by seats and ascended by a 
few steps. It was in these that each domes- 
tic group was seated on summer evenings to 
enjoy the balmy twilight or serenely clear 
moonlight. Each family had a cow, fed in a 
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common pasture at the end of the town. In 
the evening the cows returned all together, 
of their own accord, with tinkling bells hung 
at their necks, along the wide and grassy 
street to their wonted sheltering-trees, to be 
milked at their masters’ doors. Nothing, 
says she, could be more pleasing than the 
sight of these various groups. At one door 
was a bevy of young matrons, at another a 
group of the elders of the people gayly chat- 
ting or singing together, while the children 
played around the trees or waited by the 
cows for the chief ingredient of their supper, 
which they generally ate sitting on the steps 
in the open air. A never-failing instinct 
guided the cows, each to its master’s door, in 
the evening, where, being treated with a few 
vegetables and a little salt, they patiently 
waited through the night, and, after being 
milked in the morning, went off in slow and 
regular procession to their pasture. At the 
other end of the town was a fertile plain, 
one mile in breadth, and extending for 
three miles along the river’s bank. This 
was all divided into lots, where every in- 
habitant raised sufficient Indian - corn for 
the food of two or three slaves (the great- 
est number that each family possessed), and 
for his horses, pigs, and poultry; flour and 
other grain were purchased from the farm- 
ers in the vicinity. The slaves were kindly 
treated, or, as our author poetically puts it, 
“even the dark aspect of slavery was soft- 
ened by a ‘smile.’’? When a negro woman’s 
child attained the age of three years, the first 
New-Year’s day after it was solemnly pre- 
sented to a son or a daughter or other young 
relation of the family, who was of the same 
sex with the child so presented. The child 
to whom the young negro was given imme- 
diately presented it with some money and a 
pair of shoes, and from that day the strong- 
est attachment existed between the domestic 
and its future owner. Despite the existence 
of slavery, the manners of the inhabitants 
of the upper district were, in one respect, re- 
markably pure. Our author says that, so far 
as she could learn, there had been but a sin- 
gle instance of a mulatto born within the 
district. After the arrival of the British 
troops all this was changed; and this sol- 
dier's daughter sorrowfully says that their line 
of march through the province “ might be 
traced by a spurious and ambiguous race.” 
From the time that they reached the age 
of five or six until they became marriageable, 
the children of the town were divided into 
“ companies,” as they were called, each com- 
pany containing an equal number of girls and 
boys. A boy and a girl in each, older or 
cleverer than the rest, were called the heads 
of the company, though, whether they were 
voted in or tacitly accepted as such, our au- 
thor does not know; however they attained 
their preéminence, it was never disputed. All 
children of the same age were not in one 
company, but there were at least three or 
four of equal ages in the town; between them 
there existed a considerable rivalry. It was 
by no means unusual for the children of the 
same family to be in different companies. 
Each of these at a certain period of the year 
went berrying to the neighboring hills, for 
which purpose they had a uniform—that is 





to say, very pretty light baskets, made by the 
Indians, with lids and handles, which hung 
over the arm, and were adorned with various 
colors. There was much rivalry between 
them as to the taste exhibited in these bas- 
kets, and as to the amount of berries gath- 
ered, 

The parents encouraged the continuance 
of these companies. Each child was permit- 
ted to entertain its comrades on its birth- 
day, and on two other occasions during win- 
ter and spring. On these occasions, the old 
folks withdrew, leaving to the youngsters the 
entire run of the house from four till nine 
P. M.; except the servants, no one who did 
not belong to the company was ever admitted. 
In consequence of these associations, strong 
intimacies existed, and it was regarded as an 
apostacy to marry out of the company, an 
event which seldom occurred. 

Girls, from their mother’s example rather 
than from any compulsion, became very early 
“notable and industrious,” being constant- 
ly employed knitting stockings and making 
clothes for the family and slaves; they even 
made all the boys’ clothes. This was the 
more necessary as clothing was extremely 
dear. They had all the necessaries of life 
and some luxuries, but money was a scarce 
commodity. The children were much in- 
dulged; they were trained in the fear and 
reverence of God; and, for the rest, left much 
to Nature, and permitted to range at will, 
clothed in summer with some light and cheap 
garb, which merely kept the sun from them, 
and in winter with some warm habit, in which 
convenience only was consulted. Parents 
were extremely fond of their children—a feel- 
ing which the latter reciprocated. 

Marriage was early and universal—some- 
times so early as to be rash—in which latter 
ease the oldsters of both families made the 
best of it, and helped the young couple till 
they were able to look out for themselves. 
In the more ordinary case, the boy, when 
smitten with the tender passion, gave up rod 
and gun, hitherto the delight of his life, and 
got from his father some forty or fifty dol- 
lars, a negro boy, and a canoe, All of a sud- 
den he assumed the brow of care and solici- 
tude, and began to smoke; then, after ma- 
turing his plans, he arrayed himself in a garb 
differing but little from that of the aborigi- 
nes, and, launching his small bark canoe 
amid the tears and prayers of his female 
relatives, including his destined bride, he set 
off for the wilderness, in his new career as 
Indian trader. By the time he was twenty- 
one he had ripened into a man, an active and 
useful member of society, and possessing a 
stake in the common weal. He now married, 
or, if married already, brought his wife to a 
house of his own. Thereafter, he either kept 
the schooner he had usually purchased dur- 
ing bachelorhood, and, loading her with prod- 
uce, sailed up and down the river all summer, 
and during winter disposed of the cargoes 
he obtained in exchange to more distant set- 
tlers ; or else he sold the boat and opened a 
store, or turned farmer. 

Conjugal love, constancy, and filial affec- 
tion, were characteristic of this Arcadian so- 
ciety, which Anne MacVicar paints in colors 
so different from those which darkened the 





picture of “ Professor” Kalm. As the latter 
only made a flying visit to Albany, while the 
former resided there for years, her testimony 
seems best entitled to credit: ‘“‘ Marriage was 
early, generally happy, and seldom interest. 
ed." Nothing was to be expected with a 
bride but a well-brought-up female slave, and 
the furniture of the best bedchamber. At 
the death of her father, she obtained another 
division of his effects, such as he thought she 
needed or desired; for there was no rule in 
these cases. These remarks apply to the 
best families as well as those in humbler cir. 
cumstances. 

The Albanians were exceedingly social 
and “neighborly.” Besides the regular as. 
sembling together on the porches every fine 
evening, they visited each other very fre. 
quently. Of the more substantial luxuries 
of the table they knew little, and of the for. 
mal and ceremonious parts of good-breeding 
still less: “If you went to spend the day 
anywhere, you were received in a manner 
which to a stranger might seem very cold. 
No one rose to welcome you; no one won- 
dered you had not come sooner, or apologized 
for any deficiency in your entertainment, 
Dinner, which was very early, was served ex. 
actly as if there were only the family.”’ The 
house, however, was always so neat and well- 
regulated that no unexpected visitor could 
surprise them, and they saw each other so 
often and so easily that intimates made no 
difference. Of strangers they were shy ; not 
by any means from want of hospitality, but 
from a consciousness that people of polished 
life disliked their sincerity, and despised the 
simplicity of their manners. If a stranger, 
however, showed no insolent wonder, they 
treated him kindly. After sharing their 
plain and unceremonious dinner, which, by- 
the-way, might chance to be a very good one, 
but was invariably that which was meant for 
the family, tea was served at an early hour, 
and here it was that the distinction shown to 
strangers commenced. Tea was a perfect re 
gale, accompanied by various sorts of cakes, 
cold pastry, great quantities of sweetmeats, 
and preserved fruits of various kinds, with 
plates of hickory and other nuts, already 
cracked. In all manner of confectionery and 
pastry these people excelled ; and no wonder, 
for the proximity of the West-India Islands 
gave them abundance of sugar, and fruits 
were in great profusion. For strangers there 
was always a great display of these at tea; 
while if one staid to supper he was sure of a 
most substantial though a plain one. Hav- 
ing dined between twelve and one, there was 
room for it. It consisted of either game or 
poultry roasted, with shell-fish in season, and 
fruit in abundance. 

In the spring-time eight or ten of the 
young people (youths and maidens) of one 
company, or related to each other, would set 
out together for a kind of rural excursion on 
the river. The girls, true to their instinct, 
carried their work-baskets with them; the 
boys took rod and gun, Starting at sunrise, 
and rowing four or five miles, they arrived 
betimes at some island, where they had de 
cided to pass the day. Sometimes they met 
another party bound on the same errand, aud 
ei*t.cr joined them or persuaded them to join 
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themselves. They always carried on these 
excursions baskets containing tea, sugar, and 
the usual provision for breakfast, and ap- 
paratus for cooking; nor did they forget a 
supply of rum and fruit, to brew a cold punch 
for dinner. Cold pastry was all their provi- 
sion for the latter meal; it was the boys’ duty 
to supply the table. On landing, a space was 
cleared in the underbrush, and a bower con- 
structed by the boys, who also built a fire 
while the girls prepared breakfast. That 
ended, instead of indulging in the flirtation 
of a modern picnic, the girls sewed and 
chatted, while the boys ranged forest and 
stream in search of food for dinner. The af- 
ternoon was generally passed in berrying. 

Sometimes these picnics were held in 
what was called“ the bush.” Although there 
were no beggars in the province, there were 
people who, without charitable assistance, 
could not get along. These “ squatted ” on 
some wild tract beyond the outskirts, where 
the owner did not molest them, and their 
neighbors sent them many little presents of 
food and raiment. A picnic-party with abun- 
dant store of food would sometimes visit one 
of these “bush” families, and, after dining 
with them, would leave their surplus provi- 
sions. 

The principal winter amusements were 
sleigh-riding and sledding. What we call 
“coasting”? amounted to a passion among 
the younger Albanians. Every boy from 
eight to eighteen owned a sled, some of them 
remarkably handsome; and, when the weath- 
er permitted, the whole population thronged 
to State-House Hill, where the youths engaged 
with enthusiasm in thesport ; while the girls, 
wrapped up in furs, looked on, and some- 
times shared the sled of a brother ora sweet- 
heart. 

Our author next proceeds to give an ac- 
count of a little peculiarity of the Albanians 
worthy of Sparta under the rule of Lycurgus: 
this was their habit of stealing. The young 
men now and then spent a convivial evening 
ata tavern together, where, from the extreme 
cheapness of the liquor, their bills (even 
when they committed an occasional excess) 
were very moderate. Either to lessen their 
expenses, or from pure love of frolic, they 
never failed to steal either a roasting pig or 
a fat turkey for this festive occasion. The 
town was the scene of many of these depre- 
dations, which never extended beyond it. 
Swine and turkeys were raised in great num- 
bers by all the inhabitants. For those they 


brought to town in winter, they had an ap- | 


propriate place at the lower end of the gar- 
den, where they were locked up. In fact, 
these were the only things they did lock up, 
for they only ran any risk of being stolen. 
The dexterity of the theft consisted in climb- 
ing over a very high wall, watching for an 
opportunity to steal in when the negroes 
went down to feed the horse or cow, or mak- 
ing a clandestine entrance at some window 
or aperture; breaking doors was quite out 
of rule. The tavern-keepers, who cooked 
the spoils thus won, knew they were stolen, 
but asked no questions. These thefts were 
always perpetrated on the darkest nights. If 
the owner heard a noise in the stable, he 
usually ran with a cudgel, and laid it with- 





out mercy on any culprit he could overtake. 
This beating was either dexterously avoided 
or patiently borne. To plunder a man, and 
afterward offer him any personal injury, was 
accounted scandalous; but the turkeys and 
the pigs were never recovered. 

In some instances, a whole band of these 
young plunderers would traverse the town, 
and carry off such a prize as would afford 
provision for many jovial nights. Nothing 
was more common than to find one’s brothers 
or nephews among the marauders. Mar- 
riage was followed by two dreadful priva- 
tions: the youthful Benedict could no more 
slide down-hill on his sled, or join a band of 
pig-stealers. 

With regard to the physical constitution 
of the people, Mrs. Grant is at variance with 
most of the other travelers who visited us at 
this time ; her statements, however, are sus- 
tained by Brisdot, who made a careful and 
especial examination of the subject. Instead 
of ringing the changes on the rapid growth 
and early decay of the Americanized Europe- 
an, she says that the people of Albany lived 
to a very great age; that the general average 
was high ; that ninety was frequently attained, 
and that she had seen many who had reached 
a hundred. 

Beggars were never heard of; even the 
bush-people were not objects of pity. Or- 
phans (and there were many of them) were 
never neglected ; they were adopted by the 
old maids, bachelors, or the childless, so that 
you never entered a house without meeting 
children. 

With regard to New York, which she vis- 
ited on two occasions, our author says that, 
at a very early period, a better style of man- 
ners, greater ease, frankness, and polish, pre- 
vailed there than in any of the neighboring 
provinces. 

Valuable furniture, though not always 
well-chosen or well-assorted, was the favorite 
luxury of the Albanians. In all the houses 
she remembered visiting, the mirrors, the 
paintings, the china, but, above all, the state 
bed, were “considered as the family sera- 
phim ”—secretly worshiped, and only exhib- 
ited on rare occasions. It was customary in 
Albany, after the heat of the day was past, 
for the young people to go in open carriages 
to drink tea at an hour or two’s drive from 
town. All the people were sure to call each 
other aunt or cousin, so far as the most 
strained connection would allow, and even be- 
yond it. 

As an instance of the primitive simplicity 
of the people, she gives, among others, the fol- 
lowing story: When the Fifty-fifth Regiment 
came to Albany, tue young officers determined 
to give the quiet, old-fashioned town a little 
stirring up. They arranged to give a theat- 
rical exhibition, and performed “ The Beaux’ 
Stratagem ” to an astonished if not delighted 
audience. In this region of reality, where 
rigid truth was always undisguised, they had 
not yet learned to distinguish between fiction 
and falsehood. It was said that the officers 
had not only spent a whole night in telling 
lies in a counterfeit place, the reality of which 
had never existed, but that they were them- 
selves a lie, and had degraded manhood, and 
violated an express prohibition of Scripture 





by assuming female habits; but they had not 
only told lies, but cursed and sworn the whole 
night, and assumed the characters of knaves, 
fools, and robbers. Painting their faces, of 
all other things, seemed greatly to violate Al- 
banian ideas of decorum, and was the most 
flagrant abomination. The tempest whicl 
this proceeding raised in the colony lasted 
for some time, and ended in the resignation 
and subsequent suicide of one of the “ dom- 
ines.” 

Anne MacVicar accompanied her father on 
one of his visits to Oswego. That post was 
then in command of a man whose name 
seems like that of an old friend—none other, 
in fact, than Major Duncan, of Lundie, whose 
portrait is given in Cooper’s “ Pathfinder.” 
Our author describes him as “ experienced, 
learned, humane, judicious, obstinate, humor- 
ous, gouty, and war-worn.” 

During her residence at Albany, she wit- 
nessed a scene which remained engraven in 
indelible characters upon her memory. It 
seems hard to realize that it took place at 
Albany only one hundred years ago. Upon 
the conclusion of Pontiac’s War, an exchange 
of prisoners had been stipulated, and it was 
arranged that it should take place at Albany. 
A certain day was appointed, when all who 
had lost their children were to come in 
search of them to Albany, where, on that 
day, all Indians possessed of white children 
were to present them. Poor women, who 
had traveled some hundreds of miles from 
the back settlements of Pennsylvania and 
New England, appeared there, with anxious 
looks and aching hearts, not knowing whether 
their children were alive, or how exactly to 
identify them if they should meet them. She 
observed that these apprehensive and tender 
mothers were, though poor people, all dressed 
with peculiar neatness and attention, each 
wishing the first impression her child should 
receive of her might be a favorable one. On 
a gentle slope near the fort stood a row of 
temporary huts ; the green before these build- 
ings was the scene of many pathetic recogni- 
tions. Even the joy of the happy mothers 
was overpowering, and found vent in tears, 
but not like the bitter tears of those who, after 
long travel, found not what they sought. “It 
was affecting,” says she, “ to see the deep and 
silent sorrow of the Indian women, and of the 
children, who knew no other, and clung fond- 
ly to their bosoms, from which they were not 
torn without the most piercing shrieks ; while 
their own fond mothers were distressed be- 
yond measure at the shyness and aversion 
with which these long-lost objects of their 
love received their caresses. I shall never 
forget the grotesque figures and wild looks 
of these young savages, nor the trembling 
haste with which their mothers arrayed them 
in the new clothes they had brought for them, 
hoping that, with the Indian dress, they 
would throw off their habits and attach- 
ments.” 

Duncan MacVicar left'the army and pur- 
chased a farm, with the purpose of settling 
permanently in the new country. Unfortu- 
nately, his farm lay within the debatable 
ground known as the New Hampshire Grants 
(now the State of Vermont), and, disgusted 
with the trouble which ensued in regard to 
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his title to it, he returned to England in 1768, 
taking his daughter with him. 

Near the end of her book, Mrs. Grant de- 
votes two chapters to “ General Keflections,” 
in which this stanch Tory gives a most dis- 
couraging picture of the moral, intellectual, 
and social future of the country. With the fol- 
lowing sample of her opinions on the subject, 
we may take leave of her: “ What the loss 
of the Huguenots was to commerce and man- 
ufactures in France, that of the loyalists was 
to religion, literature, and amenity in Amer- 
ica.” L. 





THE EARLY WILD-FLOW- 
ERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 





F there be a fault with the spring wild- 
flowers of New England, it is their lack 

of color. True it is that at no time does our 
landscape at the North show that joyousness 
of hues, that warmth and brilliance, which 
characterize the South—hardly even at that 
period when the earth blazes out with golden- 
rod, and asters make lines of azure along the 
country-roads. Perhaps, however, this is but 
another indication of the great harmony 
which pervades all natural laws. If it be 
true that there is a oneness in the character 
of the productions and physical features of a 
given region, we must be compelled into a 
belief that there is a more profound meaning 
than we are wont to think of even in the 
lower forms of life. Perhaps, as science 
makes progress, we shall better understand 
what Swedenborg would have called the “ cor- 
respondences,” and see in the “ types” some- 
thing more than a theory. The Northerners 
are called a cold, unimpressible race, self- 
contained and repressive, so devoid of the 
1 t that they are hardly in 

sympathy with the warmth and spontaneity 
and exuberance of those of a more generous 
latitude—in a word, they lack “color.” Ac- 





cepting the judgment, we can easily see that | 


there is an accordance in the outward mani- 
festations, even to our wild-birds and wild- 
flowers: the plumage of the former being in 
suggestive contrast to the brilliance of the 
feathered race at the South—our woods and 
gardens are haunted by winged things in 
drabs and browns, in grays and sombre 
black, for the most part varied to no great 
extent by such bright comers as the Balti- 
more oriole, the scarlet tanager, bluebirds, 
and humming-birds with throats of ruby and 
breasts of shifting iridescence in purple and 
green. The birds of gorgeous dyes which 
flash through tropical forests would be as 
much out of harmony here as would the ri- 
otous tangle of sumptuous flowers which 
there blaze in such prodigal profusion. 
Among our earlier wild-flowers, those 
which are in colors are the exceptional ones. 
The fringed polygala appears in all the glory 
of its two shades of purple almost while 
snow-banks are in sight of the sunny knolls 
where it grows ; and violets make patches of 
heaven’s own deepest blue or palest azure 
everywhere, as if pieces of the sky had fall- 
en; and the purple lady-slipper does its ut- 
most to make the shady pastures gay ; hepat- 








ica puts forth a modest blue-bell, very lovely, 
but inconspicuous ; yellow violets show them- 
selves in the maple-groves; dog-tooth violets 
make an ostentatious attempt with their spot- 
ted hoods of reddish brown on yellow; and 
the dull-red wakerobin stands out in the 
most commanding position it can find ; but, 
as for the rest, it is for the most part left to 
the cowslips and buttercups and dandelions, 
with their shining gold, to give a fleeting brill- 
iancy to the new green of the earth. By- 
and-by come the red columbines on the rocks 
and blue lupines along the lanes, the blue- 
flags in the pools and those sumptuous past- 
ure-lilies of scarlet laid on over orange and 
mottled with brown, fervid as fire, standing 
up stiff and stately among the brakes and 
sweet-fern; but then the season is advanc- 
ing, and the laurels are at hand, the meadow- 
pinks, then cardinal-flowers and jewel-weed, 
royal purple thistles and yellow daisies, and 
the great golden lilies that lie in sluggish 
waters, and by this time the almost undivided 
reign of pallid flowers is over. 

But in spring the aspect is white: pure, 
milky white, or pearly, or creamy; white 
tinged with green, with pink, with blue, with 
straw-color; veined, or speckled, or shaded, 
or softly penciled; and in what exquisite 
forms, in what delicacy of texture, with what 
dainty curves, on what graceful stems, with 
what finest finish, and in what wondrous, 
what lovely variety! The most tenderly 
beautiful of all flower-studies are to be found 
in those bells and cups and salvers and 
trumpets and calyces and stars in white ar- 
ray. 

First, after a few genial April rains and 
succeeding days of sunshine, the trailing ar- 
butus, hiding its odorous clusters under the 
great, rough leaves until fully perfected, all 
ready to shed their pink-tinged corollas when 
they come out to the light. After arbutus, 
the fair procession of spring - flowers; the 
wood-anemone, with a faint stain like a wa- 
vering blush, a coy thing that haunts shady 
places, and almost droops at the touch—its 
frail cups hardly bearing the journey if you 
would take them home, or much exposure to 
the sun; all along the skirts of swamps and 
through moist woods, the smiling wakerobin, 
with its three-pointed petals alternating with 
the three - pointed green divisions of the 
calyx, of pure milky white, except where fine 
crimson pencilings radiate from the centre ; 
everywhere among the partridge-berries and 
winter-greens, and gold-thread, wheresoever 
these grow, for it isa gregarious thing, and 
loves their company as if they were kindred, 
you see the dwarf cornel, as thickly starring 
the earth as if its seeds had been sown broad- 
cast, a singularly pure flower, clean-cut as a 
cameo, with the faintest tint, the slightest 
suggestion, like a shadow on its whiteness, 
of beryl-like green. It is wonderful how some 
species of these multitudinous pale flowers 
assert themselves and make their presence 
manifest ; modest, and yet conspicuous, hard- 
ly any of them droop in the least or screen 
themselves by their leaves, but stand up fear- 
lessly, with sincere faces upturned to the sky 
— and how profusely the earth is specked 
with them, in numbers like the stars that 
cannot be counted ! 


| 








It would seem as if all the soil of the 
woods must be interlaced with gold-thread, 
as if every bank and knoll were held together 
by it, as if every hummock in the swamps 
and every mat of moss at the roots of the 
trees were crossed and recrossed by its shin- 
ing fibres, and then as if from every joint of 
the rootlets had started up a flower. Noth- 
ing could be frailer, and nothing fairer, so 
pearly - white, against the glossy, scalloped 
leaves, is this little star of many points, with 
the group of slender stamens to add to its 
delicate look. The beauty of many a flower 
is really in the stamens and pistils ; they set 
it off as ornaments do dress — unnumbered 
fine, hair-like stems of pale yellow perhaps, 
or the faintest green, just tipped with a dot 
of gold or crimson, of brown or black. One 
of the most exquisite of these is the blos- 
soms of the running-blackberry ; the vine it- 
self is very elegant, a trailing stem of pur- 
plish brown, along which at intervals grow 
glossy, finely-veined, finely-notched leaves, in 
groupings of three, which is always a lovely 
arrangement, and seems somehow to be a 
mystic number in the world of plants; the 
flower- buds are tiny balls of green, five- 
parted, showing the white of the flower that 
is to ray out into a star, centred by that bevy 
of fairy-small stems tipped with color. 

Another most dainty thing you may find 
anywhere and everywhere, on any way-side 
knoll along a country-road, on a dry, sandy 
plain where nothing else will grow, or in a dark 
wood, it is so adaptive to any soil—a small 
study, merely a dwarf blueberry - bush, less 
than a foot in height, but on its diminutive 
seale déveloping phases of beauty, from the 
very first up to the day when its downy blue 
plums have gone, and the green leaves have 
changed to points of flame. In its modest 
beginnings it flowers out in shapes as exqui- 
site as a lily-of-the-valley, as elegant as heath; 
the five-notched calyx of tender green holds 
a half-transparent bell, with minute clefts in 
the vine, so that it rolls back in a ruffle, dain- 
ty enough for a fairy robe, and down in the 
depths are stamens of golden brown; when 
the frail bells have dropped off, the star- 
shaped calyx, left to itself, is pretty as a 
flower. 

Late in May it seems as if all the white 
wild -flowers were out together—hosts that 
have not been named, such as the chick win- 
ter-green, simplest of stars ; ginseng in masses 
of fine clusters; mitre-wort lovely as frost- 
work, making misty lines along the “runs,” 
blurts in great patches in the pastures ; and 
those tiny violets, which in refinement of out- 
line and finish, even to the purplish lines and 
the golden heart, and in the stately way they 
are set on their stems, are as queenly and 
perfect as any grand white lily of the garden. 
And hardly have these gone by, when the 
partridge - berry comes into the succession, 
with its tiny trumpets, which seem moulded 
out of wax, and scented with heliotrope, and 
the pyrola on a tall stem, its ten or twelve 
flowers of creamy softness and sweet as hy- 
acinth. 

Meanwhile, all the swamps have been 
white with the ruffled, snowy balls of the 
moosewood, and the great, loose sprays of 
elder ; and the country has been flecked with 
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the soft out-blooming of countless wild-cher- 
ry-trees, as if a light snow had fallen and 
been caught on the branches. To add to the 
prevailing whiteness, scarcely a brier-bush 
or fruit-tree but puts it on, from the straw- 
berry to the apple-orchards, which are in 
bowers of blossom, roseate at first, but fading 
to the purity of snow before the petals fall. 


A. B. Harris. 





WASHINGTON DINNERS. 





T has always been said of Washington 
dinners, by the diners-out of all nations, 
that they were like nothing else in the world 
—that, as dinners, they are sui generis. They 
have certainly this inestimable superiority— 
one which tells in any society—they are sel- 
dom stupid. We of the Anglo-Saxon race 
are heavily freighted with our own superiori- 
ty, our respectability, and our responsibility. 
We are afraid to be light, gay, airy, as are 
our neighbors of the Latin race ; it seems akin 
to folly. We have still that element which 
Sir John Froissart so admirably described : 
“They took their pleasure sadly, after the 
fashion of their nation.” 

Now, a dinner must be a preconcerted and 
formal affair, and in England, where such 
things are arranged by rules which every one 
perfectly understands, the dinner is a perfect 
thing ; sometimes perhaps over-freighted with 
magnificence, and sometimes dull from ex- 
cess of etiquette and preponderance of dig- 
nity. But generally the dinners of English 
society are delightful; they have reduced the 
thing to a science. In our newer society, the 
attempt to give a formal dinner has many 
sides open to failure. In the first place, there 
is one question of undecided precedence — 
who shall be taken in first ? 

Then the difficulty of selecting, in a busy 
and anti-homogeneous society, ten or twelve 
people, who shall have that kind of sympa- 
thy which will make them happy together for 
three hours, is very great. One lady in New 
York gave a dinner a few years ago, and 
found, to her horror, that she had invited 
three deadly enemies. “Oh, my dear!” said 
Mrs. Brown in a whisper, “ you must not seat 
Mr. Brown next to Mrs. Jones, we are not on 
speaking terms,” and soon. The poor lady 
could not sit next all the enemies herself, 
and the dinner tarned out any thing but a 
success. 

Then, again, people should not know each 
other too well. They must have a little 
Strangeness in order to be amusing in the 
comparative isolation of a large dinner. Ev- 
ery one knows the feeling of intense disap- 
pointment when, entering a large dinner-party 
group, he sees that he must sit next a bore, 
one who has spoiled many dinners, or next 
to some one whom he knows too well. In 
large cities, the giving of dinners gets too 
often to be a mere payment of debts: you 
must invite Mr. and Mrs. Smith because they 
have invited you; and, also, Mr. and Mrs. 
Brown, 

It does not always follow that they amal- 
gamate; so comes about stupidity, and one 
thinks regretfully that the payment of debts 





has ever been a stupid business. To these 
general reflections there are, of course, noble 
exceptions, and New York affords many a 
contradiction to these statements. One can 
pass a magnet over New-York society and 
draw out the poet, the wit, the man of letters, 
the sympathetic conversationalist, and the 
good listener, but the person who has the 
boldness to wield that magnet is no common 
person. 

In Washington it comes easily; the mate- 
rial of dinner-giving lies all around you. Men 
of thought, men of maturity, men of good 
talk, go to Washington unfettered by the 
cares and responsibilities which await them 
at home; they are doing the work of the gov- 
ernment, and not their own. They are, there- 
fore, in a measure bound to do a sort of 
social work, which American men of maturity 
never seem to consider as a duty in their own 
homes. Society in this country is too much 
delegated to the young. 

The diplomati¢ society has always fur- 
nished its quota to the dinners of Washing- 
ton, and of most valuable quality. Thack- 
eray suid, in his dry way, that “ the business 
of the young British diplomatist, as he had 
seen him at various courts of Europe, ap- 
peared to him to be dancing ;” but certainly 
the accomplishment of diplomatists all the 
world over has been and ever will be—dining 
out. They should make a study of the art 
of conversation, and they have done so no- 
ticeably in all ages of the world. 

If ever there was an exception to the gen- 
eral rule of agreeability in Washington din- 
ners, it was now and then a dinner at the 
White House, where people were marshaled 
by the State, rather than from any personal 
fitness, and were put side by side, differing, 
perhaps, in political sympathy, and having no 
common ground on which to meet. Over 
such a dinner, assembled, too, in that long, 
dreary dining-room of the White House, 
which is the least agreeable room in it, I 
once saw the pall of dullness hang low. We 
could not talk of our neighbors, for we were 
all strangers to each other; we could not talk 
of art, for none of the senators or represent- 
atives of those days had had the advantage 
of knowing Vinnie Ream — those beautiful 
statues which now adorn the dreary, deserted 
old House of Representatives had not burst 
in their effulgence on the enraptured vision ; 
we could talk of the weather and of the ter- 
rapins— Washington terrapins were always 
good, and that stream which Moore immur- 
talized was famous for the “ yellow boys,” as 
the negroes call the terrapin. One gentle- 
man, more courageous than the rest, drew 
first blood by telling the story of a gay divine 
who went out to dinner so often that he got 
confused in the service, reading a well-known 
line in the “Te Deum” as follows: 


“ Cherubim and ¢errapin continually do cry!" 


and happy were the two ladies who sat on 
either side of Mr. George P. Marsh, of Ver- 
mont, for dullness never came near him. 
If he chose to talk, wit and wisdom dropped 
like pearls from his lips; he had that deli- 
cious armor of proof—scholarship—ripe and 
genial scholarship. His foible was that he 
knew every thing. Mr. Benton, too, was 





agreeable ; he gave the ignobly-common topic 
of the weather a new interest and merit by 
telling us of the varieties of Washington win- 
ters which he had seen for “ thirty years.” 
Mr. Benton had that gift of felicitous expres- 
sion which became the inheritance of his 
gifted daughters. He was not fond of so- 
ciety, and went into it unwillingly, but he 
helped off this particular dinner with an 
amount of anecdote which was as delightful 
as expected. It hurt no one’s political feel- 
ings to hear about the accidents which had oc- 
curred to men, women, and politicians from the 
mud of Washington. One anecdote I remember 
of the sorrows of a French diplomatist, who 
was going in full uniform—very fine, indeed— 
to pay his respects to the President, when his 
carriage broke down in a dreadful puddle. He 
was forced to alight and to walk to the White 
House, and to present himself with legs 
thickly encased in the sacred soil of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

At the same moment his wife had started 
in another direction, to attend a wedding- 
breakfast. She was, of course, beautifully 
dressed, and was, like all Frenchwomen, bien 
chaussée, in white-satin boots. Her carriage 
broke in two in the middle, and in her fright 
she jumped into the mud. Her white-satin 
boots became coal-black, and her coachman 
took her in his arms to the pavement, where 
she was met by a Southern senator, who tried 
to console her. 

“Oh,” said she, with true French tact, 
“yous aimez les noirs! voila!” showing her 
two black feet. 

“ Yes, madame,” said he, “and never so 
much as now.” 

Another mitigating circumstance of this 
dinner was the presence of Hon. George 
Evans, of Maine, a very great man. Mr, 
Evans was one of the “ great swept away,” 
following Mr. Webster, and he was a loss to 
the councils of the nation. He was a com- 
promise Whig, a man of broad strength and 
forecast, and with gay, rollicking spirits and 
sense of humor. He loved social life, and 
shone in it. He was always a good dinner- 
table talker—one of the men to whom the 
mahogany gives inspiration—wine, and flow- 
ers, and fair women, and music, and candle- 
light, or gas-light, create an atmosphere. 
There is genius in it; it causes wit, it gives 
birth to repartee, it stimulates the more deli- 
cate fibres of the mind. How different a 
creature is the man who, under the influence 
of this most subtile, ethereal fluid, talks gay 
wit and compliment to the woman by his 
side, from the same man the next morning, 
when life has resumed its iron grasp, and the 
brow has resumed its look of care—alas! only 
women know how different ! 

But the best promoters of cheerful conver- 
sation were two young blushing people, who 
had just become engaged—a Northern man 
to a Southern girl. That gave rise to many a 
witticism about the union of the North and 
South—more interesting and amusing to the 
company than to them perhaps, as in that 
condition of human life people have the de- 
sire which subsequently became the war-cry 
of the Southern people, ‘‘ We only ask to be 
let alone.” They married, and went South 
to live, and afterward came North. In their 
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history was written one of the saddest facts 
of the subsequent estrangement, and one of 
the most striking instances of the complete- 
ness of the Southern blockade, for, having 
left one of their children with the Southern 


grandparents, they were unable to hear from ! 


him for eleven months, When they did hear, 
the boy had been in his grave six months. 

“TI am glad I had six months more of 
him,” said the poor mother. “ It convinces 
me, too, that he is as much mine as ever.” 

The bringing of the Northern and South- 
ern people together at Washington, of course, 
brought about friendships and marriages, and 
knit together families that were to be rudely 
rent asunder by the civil war. One beauti- 
ful Northern girl, who married a Southern 
gentleman, fell into a coasumption in the 
second year of the war, and, although her 
husband had much influence with the South- 
ern Government, and her father with the 
Northern, neither could persuade the powers 
that were to allow the passage to and fro of 
the afflicted parents. 

Mr. Gales, the editor of the National In- 
telligencer, was at this dinner, and told a very 
interesting anecdote of that speech of Mr. 
Webster’s known as the “‘ Reply to Hayne.” 
Mr. Gales was then one of the few men in 
this country who understood the accomplish- 
ment or profession of short-hand. Mr. Gales, 
overwhelmed with work, was asked hastily 
to go up to the Capitol by Mr. Webster, to 
take notes of his speech. He did so, and 
could not possibly find time to write out his 
notes. His wife, an Englishwoman, and ac- 
quainted with the short-hand character, did 
it for him, and received much praise from 
Mr. Webster for it, and in addition a beauti- 
ful set of turquoise and diamonds. 

The two houses of Gales and Seaton kept 
up a rivalry of agreeable hospitality for 
many years. They were always ready with a 
dinner-party, a reception, a punch-bowl on 
New-Year’s day—real old Virginia hospital- 
ity, with informal but elegant greeting. 

Mr. Seward, with sad, grave aspect and 
witty speech, with his curious mixture of 
hopefulness and satire, earnest conviction and 
acuteness, cleverness and talent, all of which 
were destined later to embellish an extraor- 
dinary career, and to find expression in a dip- 
lomatic correspondence which astonished the 
world, and made his name immortal, was also 
at this dinner. 

Mr. Seward had a facility of being de- 
ceived by his own optimism, which was one 
of his great peculiarities. This led to his 
famous prophecy of the “sixty days’ dura- 
tion of the war.” Personally, he grew to 
have, in his later days, a striking resem- 
blance to the greatest of men—Julius Cesar ; 
a coin, with the effigy of the latter, is now in 
possession of his nephew, and is as good a 
profile likeness of Mr. Seward as could be 
carved. Perhaps the resemblance did not 
stop with the profile. Mr. Seward was ready 
at repartee, and on the occasion of this din- 
ner answered some pretty girls in their own 
coin of badinage. 

They were laughingly telling him of their 
having overheard an unfavorable criticism of 
their own personal appearance from a naval 
officer. 





| 





He looked incredulously solemn for a mo- 
ment, then, turning to a naval officer at the 
table, remarked : 

“Has flogging been abolished in the na- 
vy?” 

“Yes, I think it has,” said the commo- 
dore. 

“Then I shall move in Congress to have 
it reinstituted,” said Mr. Seward, gravely. 

Another figure arises in my memory, also 
one of the guests of this dinner, destined 
afterward to do much work for the govern- 
ment, and to spend many a year in the United 


States Senate—Mr. Fessenden, then a young | 


lawyer of Maine, not yet a senator; with po- 
etic head and a most interesting face ; a pecul- 
iar, original, and fascinating man. Mr. Fes- 
senden was a student of the higher walks of 
English literature, an admirable Shakespear- 
ean, a poet himself. His was an inheritance 
of sadness, and, as he grew older, and was 
more wrapped up in his work, as he passed 
through the trials, responsibilities, and heavi- 
ness of later days, he withdrew more and 
more within himself, and society lost what it 
can so little afford to lose—a man of genius, 
whose voice was music, and whose mind was 
at once powerful, refined, and cultivated ; 
whose sympathies were acute, and whose in- 
tuitions were invariably correct. 

If this was a dull dinner, what, then, were 
the gay dinners? Simply indescribable, sim- 
ply delightful, simply perfect! There was a 
flow of wit which seemed almost Gallic; 
there was a spontaneity which was remark- 
able. Brilliant women played their part at 
these dinners—women who have since, per- 
haps, shone in other spheres. No one, until 
he has been tried, knows what he can do. I 
have often thought that American women 
could play in politics the part women have so 
long and successfully played in Europe, did 
they but study deeper the problems of states- 
manship. Political instinct is very often 
theirs, just as all instinct is theirs, and state- 
craft would be more honorable and less sub- 
ject to selfish aims did women sometimes ad- 
vise. But perhaps for themselves it is just 
as well that women neither have nor care to 
have any interest in American politics. We 
have never had a Princess Belgioso, who was 
once said “ to hold in her hands the peace of 
Europe.” We have had no Madame de Staél, 
of whom Napoleon was afraid, Still less have 
we had a Madame Ratazzi, who has just been 
caught rifling the portfolio of a diplomatist. 
We have had none of those secret nuisances 
of Napoleon III., who, in every country of 
Europe, gave suppers that were the first ave- 
nues to confidential talks, by which state se- 
crets were wormed out of nascent and unsus- 
pecting attachés. Weare no worse as a na- 
tion, but our clever women have an unused 
and an unrecognized talent. 

The diplomatic dinners at Washington 
were, as a general thing, the best in point of 
service and cookery, as these well-paid offi- 
cials brought their servants, their batterie de 
cuisine, and their table-service, with them. 
An old Frenchman named Gautier also ftr- 
nished good dinners, and was famous as a 
confectioner. His ships in sugar, his Capitol 
in candy, his symbolic pieces, were very good ; 
but once his valor got the better of his dis- 


cretion, and he made a terrible mistake. Sev- 
eral years after the bursting of that Paixhan 
gun which killed off so many of the cabinet 
of Mr, Tyler, he was called on to furnish a 
dinner for the daughter of one of the unfor-. 
tunate gentlemen. He sent a capital imita- 
tion in sugar of that melancholy event, with 
the deceased strewing the deck of a sugar 
man-of-war. It was rejected, as may be sup- 
posed, by the lady. Gautier could never un- 
| derstand why. 
| The old colored cooks got up their own 
| peculiar (and, to my taste, very excellent) din- 
ners in their own way. There was gumbo- 
soup; fried oysters, melting in your mouth ; 
terrapin, cooked as no artist can cook it who 
has not been born below Mason and Dixon’s 
line ; and canvas-back duck, which had but 
flown through the kitchen, but yet done to 
a turn. Their desserts, too, were very lus- 
cious and delicate. Negroes are born cooks, 
and, like poets, cooks are_born and not made. 
I think one of the most picturesque din- 
ners I ever attended at Washington was one 
given by the French embassador to a famous 
French adventuress, who came over to make 
aclaim against our government. For some 
reason, this lady had been commended by 
Louis Philippe to the especial regard of our 
nation—an insult for which be should have 
been punished. All the best people were at 
this dinner—Mr. Webster, Mr. Clay, Judge 
Wayne and Mrs. Wayne, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Davis, Mr. and Mrs. Grinnell, and many em- 
bassadors, cabinet officers, and their wives. 
The French lady proved herself equal to 
the occasion. She spoke English pleasingly, 
though not perfectly; knew enough of our 
Constitution to astonish Mr. Webster; tulked 
of the Supreme Court to Judge Wayne; was es- 
pecially delightful to all the ladies, commend- 
ing the toilets of the young and pretty, and 
regretting the frivolities of the age with the 
older ones, in a most charming manner. She 
won everybody but the English embassador : 
he was impervious, for he knew something 
of her history, and also had an insular preju- 
dice against her French fascinations. She 
disappeared very shortly, and society knew 
| her no more; but every one remembered the 
| remarkable grace, tact, and courage of the 
{ 








woman, who thus conquered a whole com- 
pany, for many a long year. 

After the dinners of the winter were over, 
after President, cabinet, senators, and judges, 
rich representatives, and the higher officers 
of the army and navy, and the very hospitable 
rich residents of Washington, like the Cor- 
corans, the Riggs, and Ogle Taylors, had giv- 
en all the dinners they wished, would come 
spring—most delightful of seasons at Wash- 
ington—when would occur those drives out 
to Mr. Blair’s place, called Silver Spring, and 
to Mr. Gales’s country-house, and to Brent- 
wood, most delightful home of a delightful 
family. The crocus and the anemone blos- 
somed first at Brentwood—what lovely flow- 
ers blossomed inside that charming mansion ! 
Then, in genial May, or warmer June, we 
would drive to one of these most agreeable 
houses to a dinner, of which every element 
was pleasant, including the drive home, by 
moonlight, in the soft, dry air. 

And this leads me to a reflection often in- 
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dulged in by New-York and Washington la- 
dies as to the propriety of having our gay 
season in the spring, as in London, The 
risks in our climate of dining out in the ex- 
posure of evening-dress in a snow-storm or a 
freezing night, to return just when the ther- 
mometer is lowest, about two in the morning, 
are, of course, enormous. No woman can 
wholly defend herself against them. How 
much better they manage these things in 
London, where I once spent the whole of a 
June night driving from ball to ball, and 
found no wrap necessary but a light shawi! 
The rheumatisms, pneumonias, and diphthe- 
rias of a winter would many of them be avoid- 
ed, did the gay season come in the spring. 

Washington dinner-givers avoided, in the 
olden time, that great error of the moderns— 
they did not separate the old and the young. 
Almost every dinner I remember had its quota 
of both. Of course there were exceptions on 
great state occasions, but no Washington din- 
ner was considered perfect unless there were 
two or three young ladies to light up the ta- 
ble. Still less were dinners given, as now, ex- 
clusively to the young. The “ rose-bud din- 
ner,” so much the fashion now, had not then 
been thought of. I doubt whether a long din- 
ner is ever a wholly agreeable entertainment 
for the very young. They care nothing for 
deliberate eating or drinking, and they like 
to dance and to go to the theatre better. 
The day has not come for them when the 
sober or the brilliant conversation of three 
hours is the best way of spending time. 

The ideal dinner, therefore, would seem 
to be one where youth and age meet; where 
people know each other not too well; where 
everybody is an individual, not a copy of 
somebody else; where a certain determina- 
tion has been observed by the host and host- 
ess to invite no one for any consideration but 
agreeability and fitness; where the hostess 
has that subtile art of filling in with sparkling 
words the sudden and inexplicable silence 
which falls on the brightest company some- 
times. They say it is an angel passing over 
—it sometimes proves to be a malignant an- 
gel; and, indeed, a hostess should always 
be inspired. Hers is the hardest réle. She 
makes or unmakes the dinner, and, unless 
she has presence of mind, unselfishness, tact, 
and good manners, no dinner is pleasant. 

Cecil says, in that best of novels, “ Cecil, 
a Coxcomb,” to his niece: “ Be composed ; 
do not notice it, if your cook sends you up 
stewed puppy.” Such advice is very neces- 
sary to an American hostess, who is often, 
on sitting down to a dinner which she has 
carefully ordered, surprised with the informa- 
tion that the Irish cook is drunk, and has 
burned, destroyed, and poisoned the dinner. 

She must conceal her sorrows in her own 
breast; she must bravely eat that terrible 
soup, and not let her next neighbor know how 
she loathes it. She must be so witty and 
agreeable that the half-starved man by her 
side shall not know whether his canvas-back 
duck be over or under done, or his champagne 
be frappé or disagreeably tepid. She must 


“ Be mistress of herself, though china fall.” 


Fortunately, the accident of a bad dinner 
is now very rare, the deity who presides over 





the lower regions has sent better cooks, and, | 
in the highly-civilized atmosphere in which 
Delmonico, Pinard, and Gassin live, and move, 
and have their dinners, one can always at 
least order a good one. 

More happy than she who can provide 
good dishes would be that hostess who could 
always summon good talkers, nimble wits, 
and smiling faces, and whose company would, 
under genial influences— 

“.... not need to turn the glass, 


For all the sands are diamond sands, 
That sparkle as they pase.” 





M. E. W. S. 





REGRET. 


F I had known, O loyal heart, 
When, hand to hand, we said farewell, 
How for all time our paths would part, 
What shadow o’er our friendship fell, 
I should have clasped your hand so close 
In the warm pressure of my own, 
That memory still would keep its grasp, 
If I had known. 


If I had known when, far and wide, 
We loitered through the summer land, 
What Presence wandered by our side, 
And o’er you stretched its awful hand, 
I should have hushed my careless speech, 
To listen, dear, to every tone 
That from your lips fell low and sweet, 
If I had known. 


If I had known, when your kind eyes 

Met mine in parting, true and sad— 
Eyes gravely tender, gently wise, 

And earnest, rather, more than glad— 
How soon the lids would lie above, 

As cold and white as sculptured stone, 
I should have treasured every glance, 

If I had known. 


If I] had known how, from the strife 

Of fears, hopes, passions, here below, 
Unto a purer, higher life 

That you were called, O friend, to go, 
I should have stayed my foolish tears, 

And hushed each idle sigh and moan, 
To bid you a last, long God-speed, 

If I had known. 


If I had known to what strange place, 

What mystic, distant, silent shore, 
You calmly turned your steadfast face 

What time your footsteps left my door, 
I should have forged a golden link 

To bind the heart so constant grown, 
And keep it constant ever there, 

If I had known. 


If I had known that, until Death 
Shall with his finger touch my brow, 
And still the quickening of the breath 
That stirs with life’s full meaning now, 
So long my feet must tread the way 
Of our accustomed paths alone, 
I should have prized your presence more, 
If 1 had known. 


If I had known how soon for you 
Drew near the ending of the fight, 
And on your vision, fair and new, 
Eternal peace dawned into sight, 
I should have begged, as love’s last gift, 
That you, before God’s great white throne, 
Would pray for your poor friend on earth, 
If I had known. 
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HE Saturday Review, in discussing the 

apparently endless question of “ Work 
for Women,” remarks that commerce has hith- 
erto been tried on only a very small scale 
by women, and adds that it sees no reason 
why they should not succeed in this pursuit. 
There probably is no reason why women 
should not do well as merchants, and as 
bankers also; but there is one important 
fact that is likely to keep them out of both 
these employments. Merchants and bankers 
require capital, and, active and ambitious as 
the female sex are, they have not arrived at 
the point of desiring business solely for the 
sake of business. Women with money have 
no disposition whatever for trade; if this 
class have any ambition it is to shine in the 
intellectual pursuits. There is really no hy- 
gienic obstacle to women acting as mer- 
chants: trading does not necessarily drain 
the strength or severely tax the natural forces 
of the individual; and hence for these rea- 
sons it might well suit the physical condi- 
tions of women. But the real need with 
women is employment that does not require 
capital. The class that clamors for opportu- 
nity to labor consists mainly of those who 
are under the necessity of earning the means 
of support. But, while it is true that female 
capitalists are not likely to enter the fields 
of labor, it would be a great advantage to 
the sex if those possessing small funds were 
enabled to find openings for their profit- 
able use. As it stands now, there is pretty 
nearly nothing 2 woman with a few hundred 
dollars can do but to open a small thread- 
and-needle or stationery shop, while at- 
tempts of this character afford at best but a 
meagre return for the labor and investment, 
and too often prove disastrous failures. It 
will be asked, “‘ What else remains to be 
done?” This is not easy to answer; but there 
must be a great many minor articles that 
women with small funds can manufacture, 
if they have taste, and will take the pains to 
study the market. The great trouble with 
the multitude of people, men and women, is 
that they don’t keep their eyes open. They 
don’t watch in order to detect what current 
taste or fashion lies within their skill and 
resources to cater for. Women somehow 
never seem to invent. Although in ceaseless 
contact with household labor, none, we be- 
lieve, of the devices for simplifying or facili- 
tating these tasks have come from them. 
Forever busy with apparel, they yet never 
discover any thing either of utility or of or- 
nament in this direction that they can turn to 
pecuniary account. But if they cannot invent, 
they can at least imitate, and if well on the 
alert they can discover ways of turning their 
industry, if only accompanied with a little 
skill, to good account. The Saturday Review 
wonders why gardening is so strangely neg- 
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lected by women having need of empioyment. 
The consumption of flowers for social pur- 
poses is very great, and continually on the 
increase—the demand, indeed, is commonly 
greater than the supply. Here is a field for 
labor very well suited to the female sex. So 
also would be the cultivation of the small 
fruits, and the breeding of poultry. A 
little capital would be required, but it must 
be remembered that we are now speaking 
specially of pursuits that may be followed by 
women having a small stock of money. In 
truth, there are very many small trades and 
side-pursuits that may be taken up by women 
with great success, provided they will under- 
stand that there must exist in the first place 
an intelligent knowledge of the market, and 
in the second place some sort of training and 
apprenticeship. But, in the words of the 
Review, “whatever profession women take 
up, whatever trade they practise, whatever 
things they teach, let them feel assured that 
only good work will find a ready market at 
market prices, and that bad work will be a 
drug refused by all but those who are in- 
clined to give charity pay for it.” 





A writer in one of the English maga- 
zines assures his readers that “ American 
marriages are the most ill-assorted and un- 
happy of all nationalities.” The writer did 
not here design, of course, to intimate that 
marriages are nationalities, but intended ob- 
viously to say that American marriages are 
more unhappy than those of other nationali- 
ties. The writer’s confusion of language, 
however, is not worse than his confusion of 
logic and his ignorance of the facts. He is 
gracious enough to admit that our connubial 
unhappiness does not arise from infidelity, 
but gives as reasons for our dire condition in 
this particular the general eagerness of our 
people to get rich, and the “ normal system 
of boarding-house life” in our cities. He 
thinks it a matter of surprise, in view of the 
“liberty girls in America have, and the op- 
portunities they possess of judging for them- 
selves as to the character of their future hus- 
bands before marriage, that happy unions are 
not the rule, and miserable ones the excep- 
tion; but the contrary is usually the case.” 
To say that “the contrary” is not “ usually 
the case” is, of course, only to offer our as- 
sertion against this writer's; but this is one 
of those cases in which it is almost impos- 
sible to educe facts in proof or disproof. 
Relative happiness or unhappiness is a diffi- 
cult thing to measure, and those only are ca- 
pable of judging of a question of this kind 
accurately who have had opportunities for 
long and close observation. The writer in 
this instance judges purtially from what he 
has seen of our boarding-house life, and from 
the number of divorce-cases in some of the 
Western States. Now, a comparison between 
the number of divorce-cases in one country 
and that of another will not give a safe clew 








to the relative felicity of the marriage con- 
nection in those two lands. Divorces are 
rare in France, for instance, because the 
dominant religion and the civil policy oppose 
them; and the result is, that Frenchwomen 
continue in numerous cases to live with their 
husbands under circumstances that the pride 
and self-respect of an American woman would 
revolt at. It is true that adultery is sufficient 
cause for legal divorce; but the sentiment 
against this proceeding is so strong that 
Frenchwomen rarely resort to it. With our 
wives the thought of living with a man who 
is unfaithful is intolerable, we are glad to 
say; and we submit that divorces for this 
cause are not a reproach but an honor to 
our people. Neglect and ill-treatment are 
submitted to with patience abroad, because 
there no redress is at hand; here these 
causes of unhappiness are very prone to 
bring the connubial disputants into the 
courts, and their infelicities thus become 
known. Loose divorce-laws have among their 
many evils the misfortune of bringing into 
public gaze a whole group of social disorders 
that otherwise would remain hidden in pri- 
vacy, and ,consequently are very misleading 
criterions in the matter.. If we may trust 
our own personal observation in regard to 
the marriage relation here and elsewhere, we 
may assert that in no country in the world is 
infidelity so rare as here; that, while the Eu- 
ropean husband commonly gives his time to 
his club and to his amusements, the American 
devotes his leisure to his family; and that 
harmony of idea and unity of purpose are at 
least as common here as anywhere else in the 
world. All this we believe to be true despite 
the divorce-records of Indiana and Illinois. 





Tue writer referred to above is of opinion 
that at least half a million of the people of 
New York and Brooklyn abide in boarding- 
houses. These statistics are the roughest sort 
of guess-work, One has just as good data 
for saying the number is a quarter of a mill- 
ion'ora hundred thousand. That the num- 
ber is too large is probably quite true; but, 
after all, are there any statistics to show 
that unhappy marriages are more abundant 
among the shifting and floating class that so 
largely make up the boarding-house popula- 
tion than they are with other classes of the 
community? Has anybody analyzed the di- 
vorce-cases in Indiana with a view of ascer- 
taining the proportion that consists of board- 
ing-house livers? Now, we are wholly hos- 
tile to every social method that tends to 
break up the individuality or destroy the 
privacy of home; but there is no justice in 
hastily charging vices upon any particular 
method of living before first ascertaining the 
facts. Who knows but some philosophical 
investigator may discover that the hotel and 
the boarding-house have a few saving vir- 
tues? It might be supposable, for instance, 
that a young wife, bitterly resenting in the 








isolation of her home a little neglect on the 
part of her husband, would have been quite 
indifferent to the grievance in a boarding. 
house, in view of the opportunity it affords 
for society. But let us say nothing in de- 
fense of an institution the influence of 
which, as a whole, upon married couples can 
never be favorable. The main point against 
the charges made is, that the extent of board- 
ing-bouse living is greatly exaggerated. 
Young men from the country generally live in 
this way, and it is really the best mode they 
can adopt. It is better than hotel-living, 
with all its flurry and excitement ; it is better 
than the isolation of the apartment system, 
the loneliness of which drives men to public 
places for amusement. As for the married 
folk found in boarding-houses, they are for 
the most part composed of two classes : 
first, those who are only temporarily sojourn- 
ing in a place; second, young couples who 
postpone house-keeping for a year or two, 
either because of insufficient income, or be- 
cause they are young, and not yet ready to 
set up a home. Many stable couples that 
we now see in their cozy homes, surrounded 
by their olive-branches, found it convenient 
to pass the first two or three years of their 
married lives in boarding-houses, and did so 
without suffering any traceable contamina- 
tion. It would be better for young couples 
not to do this; but, in cities where rents 
are high, where servants are dear, where 
opportunities for house-keeping are few to 
those with limited incomes, the hoarding - 
house—which, after all, is only a form of co- 
operation — is often the only available re- 
course. And there are no critics so well 
aware of all the evils of the method as those 
who are compelled to temporarily adopt it. 
The strangers who come here and live in 
boarding-houses are apt to imagine that this 
system is a wofully predominating one; they 
do not see the hundreds of thousands of 
homes that cover the land; they are under 
that sort of optical delusion that exists when 
a near-by object, however small, prevents the 
survey of the whole scene. A wafer close 
to the cye shuts out the universe; a little 
object of any kind has often the same effect 
when thrust close to the mental vision. 





We have heard a gentleman, of a cynical 
turn of mind, boasting that he has not been 
to Europe, and that he regards this in the 
light of a distinction. Certainly, those who 
take the trip merely because it is fashionable 
—and Mrs. Thompson, next door, has been one 
of these—are not to be highly commended 
for their object in going, however much travel 
may “try” and improve them. Yet, it is a 
good thing for Americans to go, as they are 
beginning to do, in the pleasant spring weath- 
er, to foreign lands. We do not believe that 
European travel will spoil anybody who is 
not in a fair way to be spoiled at home. Nor 
do we credit the charge that Americans make 
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any worse exhibitions of themselves abroad 
than do all otber races. Travel rubs the 
rough edges off all men except those who are 
simply incorrigible. We imagine that a ma- 
jority of Americans who travel much among 
strange nations come home rather in a sub- 
dued than a puffed-up state of mind. They 
see in what narrow grooves their thoughts 
and actions have hitherto circled ; perhaps, 
in many cases, they are inclined to forget, 
for a while, the things in which they have, 
at home, an advantage over other peoples. 
Imperfections are developed, often exagger- 
ated by striking comparisons. Time is like- 
ly, in most cases, to soften the comparisons, 
and to ripen into fair judgment upon them. 
On the other hand, observant travelers find 
out that previous impressions of Europe are 
again and again dissipated as they progress. 
America, after all, provides about every thing 
in curiosity and interest that Europe does, 
excepting things that are old; and the things 
that age beautifies are few. In all cases the 
people who travel are the most intelligent 
and the most liberal. The English and Ger- 
mans are great tourists; the French, Span- 
iards, and Italians, travel but little. We 
hope, therefore, that our people wili go in 
large numbers; and there need be no fear 
that travel will make them worse citizens or 
less agreeable companions, 





Tue Prince of Wales is going to India. Es- 
chewing the garb of a modern young Briton of 
the “‘ swell” order, he will make his appear- 
ance in Benares and Bombay as an Oriental 
potentate, Instead of a group of “the scent- 
ed youths ” of London, he will be surrounded 
by long-bearded rajahs and maharajahs, with 
oppressive turbans und baggy trousers, with 
moon-stones on their fingers, and gems of 
Golconda about their necks, Albert Edward 
is the most indefatigably peripatetic of 
princes, the most rambling of royalists; 
hitherto, however, his peregrinations have 
been those of a young man of rank seeking 
pleasure and the satisfaction of a laudable 
curiosity. In India his position will be alto- 
gether unique. As the prospective emperor 
of that swarthy race, he will have to be spec- 
tacular, or his journey will have been aimless, 
He must outvie the Great Mogul in visible 
magnificence, outshine the peshwas, nazims, 
guicowars, and nabobs, by as much as he 
claims to be greater and more powerful than 
all native despots whatever. He is to be the 
hero of a great panoramic drama; the mise 
en scéne will cost wellnigh a million. The al- 
legiance of obstreperous Bengalese and down- 
tight rebellious denizens of the Punjab is to 
be won through their eyes. The transfor- 
mation of the decently-dressed and modest- 
looking young Englishman who is familiarly 
addressed as “ Wales” in the Pall Mall clubs 
into a gorgeous Oriental prince, will be as 





astonishing as that which Thackeray has so 
fannily depicted in Louis XIV. dressed and | 


undressed. It is an odd way, in these mod- ! tonishment of these distant travelers, when, 


ern days, of securing the affections of an em- 
pire. But we cannot say that the game is 
not worth the candle and the pounds sterling. 
If, by sending the genial and travel-loving 
prince masquerading in a caravan through 
India, the English will save the expense of a 
few Sepoy rebellions, and counteract the 
malign whisperings of Russian spies, the poli- 
cy is a good, though in our eyes it may seem 
a strange, one. It is a question, however, 
whether an empire that has to be confirmed 
by such histrionic appliances gives promise 
of a very long stability. 





A CORRESPONDENT writes as follows: “I 
have observed in the May number of the 
Galaxy, under ‘Literary and Linguistic Notes 
and Queries,’ that the word ‘sewerage,’ as 
applied to the refuse matter flowing from a 
system of sewers, is incorrect, and that the 
word sewage only is correct in such applica- 
tion. I believe ‘sewerage,’ used in the above 
connection, not only correct, but deter lan- 
guage than sewage. I would respectfully ask 
your opinion.” Sewerage for a system of 
sewers, and sewage for the flow or discharges 
of the sewers, is a distinction sometimes 
made. Webster and Worcester give both 
meanings to each word, with preferences for 
the distinction marked above. Dr. Johnson 
remarks that sewage is justified by the word 
sew (drain or sink), now obsolete, “ which at 
present is commoner than sewerage, and, wheth- 
er rightly or wrongly, likely to prevail.” But 
he takes no note of any distinction in its 
meaning from sewerage, defining it both as 
the matter carried away by a sewer and a 
system for carrying off the same. We can 
discover no logical reason for the distinction 
given above, although it is a convenient and 
hence a desirable one. Strictly speaking, 
sewage and sewerage are both correct in either 
case, one being derived from the primitive 
word sew, the other from the later term, sewer. 





A CORRESPONDENT sends us from Baltimore 
a description of the monument to be erected 
next month over the grave of Poe in that 
city: 

“ For a quarter of a century the author of 
‘The Raven’ has been sleeping in the quiet 
graveyard attached to Westminster Church, 
in the city of Baltimore. Among the beauti- 
ful monuments which adorn the fair Monu- 
mental City, not even the humblest has been 
reared in honor of him whose genius the world 
delights to honor. Baltimore has commemo- 
rated the patriot, the soldier, the mechanic; 
but her most gifted son has hitherto been neg- 
lected—as no stone has ever marked the hal- 
lowed spot where genius reposes. Strangers 
from distant lands have come to Baltimore to 
visit the grave of Poe as to a pilgrim’s shrine. 
They anticipated no difficulty in finding the 
grave of so distinguished a poet ; they expected 
to be guided to the spot by a suitable monu- 
ment, and to meet there other admirers of 
Poe, bending in respect and reverence, per- 
chance plucking a flower, a leaf, a twig, from 





the well-kept grave. Great has been the as- ; 


after much inquiry and diligent search, they 
at last found the grave of Edgar A. Poe—a 
wretched, forlorn, forsaken spot, in an ob- 
secure corner of an obscure church-yard. Rank 
weeds cover the neglected mound—but none 
of the violets and roses and pansies which the 
poet loved. 

‘Such for more than twenty-five years has 
been the resting-place of the most remarkable 
and most original genius that America has yet 
given to the world. But such will no longer 
be the state of Poe’s grave. A movement, 
long since begun by the public-school teachers 
of Baltimore, to erect a suitable monument to 
his memory, has at length been successful- 
ly accomplished. A fully adequate sum of 
money has been raised, and before the sum- 
mer flowers bloom again a chaste and beauti- 
ful monument will be placed over the poet’s 

ve, 

* The history of this monument is interest- 
ing. No liberal appropriation of other peo- 
ple’s money by the City Council, no munifi- 
cent donation of dying millionaires, has raised 
this marble column in memory of long-neg- 
lected genius. It is an enduring tribute of 
the public-school teachers of Baltimore to @ 
poet whose mortal remains belong to Balti- 
more, but whose immortal genius belongs to 
the world. Ten years have passed since the 
Poe Monument Association was formed. Its 
work has been slowly but surely, quietly but 
steadily done. Early in June—the ‘leafy month 
of June’—the monument erected over the 
grave of the author of ‘The Raven’ will be 
inaugurated with befitting ceremonies. As it 
is the work of the public-school teachers of 
Baltimore, the entire arrangements upon the 
occasion will be under the auspices of a com- 
mittee selected by their own body. An oration 
will be delivered by Mr. Henry E. Sheppard, 
Professor of English Literature in the Balti- 
more City College. He will not dwell upon 
the personal character of Poe, but upon his 
genius, and the influence of his genius upon 
American literature. 

‘Tt may not be out of place in this connec- 
tion to correct several errors into which Gris- 
wold and all succeeding biographers of Poe 
have fallen. It has been often stated that he en- 
tered the University of Virginia in 1822. Dur- 
ing a recent visit to the university, I called upon 
Mr. William Westenbaker (the librarian of the 
institution since its foundation, having been 
appointed by Mr. Jefferson), and ascertained 
from him that Edgar A. Poe was at the Uni- 
versity of Virginia from February 1, 1826, to 
December 15, 1826. He signed the matricula- 
tion-book on the 14th of February, 1826. 
Griswold says that Edgar A. Poe, after quit- 
ting the University of Virginia, ‘ left the coun- 
try with the Quixotic intention of joining the 
Greeks, then in the midst of their struggle 
with the Turks.’ Both Mrs. Clemm (Poe’s 
aunt and mother-in-law) and Mr. Nelson Poe, 
an eminent lawyer of Baltimore and near rela- 
tive of the poet, declare positively that it was 
not Edgar, but Henry Poe, his elder brother, 
who went to fight for the cause in which Byron 
sacrificed his life. 

“The Poe monument will be a monolith 
of the finest Italian marble, and will bear the 
simple inscription, ‘Edgar Allan Poe, born 
in 1809, died in 1849.’ On one side of the 
shaft there will be a bust of Poe in bass-relief. 

“FE. L. D®# 





Coérrration has recently been taking 
many forms. Never before has it been un- 
derstood how much there exists in union, 
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and in how many ways combination may be 
employed to reduce the frictions and promote 
the enjoyments of life. Among devices of 
this character, codperative traveling had to 
run its brief gantlet of derision when it 
first came into vogue; but now there is no 
one unwilling to admit that it possesses very 
great advantages indeed for all those who 
hunger to see the world and find the ob- 
stacles of the ordinary voyage insuperable. 
Mark Twain has told us in “ The Innocents 
Abroad” of some of the felicities that arise 
from traveling in the same ship and with the 
same company to the strange places of the 
world. “I would rather,” he says, “ travel 
with an excursion-party of Methuselahs than 
have to be changing ships and comrades con- 
stantly, as people do who travel in the ordi- 
nary way;” and he then tells us how con- 
veniently and agreeably land-journeys were 
made from the different ports at which the 
ship stopped. A valise was packed, com- 
rades chosen from among old, tried friends 
of the party, and the start made. “ We of- 
ten,” he says, “ had occasion te pity Ameri- 
cans whom we found traveling drearily among 
strangers, with no friends to exchange pains 
and pleasures with. Whenever we were com- 
ing back from a land-journey, our eyes sought 
one thing in the distance first—the ship— 
and when we saw it riding at anchor, with 
the flag apeak, we felt as a returning wan- 
derer feels when he sees his home. When 
we stepped on board, our cares vanished, our 
troubles were at an end, for the ship was 
home to us. We always had the same famil- 
iar old state-room to go to, and feel safe and 
at peace and comfortable again.” Mark Twain 
is describing the famous excursion on the 
steamer Quaker City, in 1867, to the Medi- 
terranean and the Holy Land; and we learn 
that a similar excursion, under the director- 
ship of one who accompanied that expedition, 
is in preparation, This excursion will go 
over very nearly the same route as that of 
the Quaker City—will proceed to the Medi- 
terranean and the lands and cities that lie 
upon its shores ; will afford the excursionists 
opportunity to visit Spain, France, Switzer- 
land, Turkey, Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land, 
and all the wonders they contain. The party 
will sail from New York in a finely-equipped 
steamship, will return to the same port in 
about five months, during this brief period 
visiting many of the most noted places in the 
world, without fatigue and without the com- 
motion and flurry that usually pertain to 
travel. The programme is a tempting one. 





Witerary, 


VERYBODY will be glad to see that a 
translation of the latest, lightest, and 

most sparkling of M. Taine’s writings has 
been added to the best American edition of 
his works.* And everybody will enjoy see- 





* Notes on Paris, The Life and Opinions of M. 
Frederic-Thomas Graindorge, Doctor of Philoso- 
phy at the University of Jena, Special Partner in 
the House of Graindorge & Co., Oils and Salt Pork, 
Cincinnati, U. 8. A. Collected and published by 
H. Taine, Executor. Translated with Notes by 
John Austin Stevens. New York: Henry Holt & 





ing the light of his keen wit turned upon his 
own countrymen through an atmosphere in 
which even the deepest and strongest French 
character is thoroughly at home. 

M. Taine has put his “Notes on Paris” 
into a form that is old, yet becomes new in 
his hands. He gives his readers his reflec- 
tions under the cloak of the manuscripts of 
M. Graindorge, a philosophic German-Amer- 
ican pork-merchant, who looks upon the 
scenes of the French capital with the phlegm 
of a stoic, and the deep thought of a Teu- 
felsdréckh. Who and what he was, and how 
M. Taine came to know and admire him, is 
thus set forth in the introduction to this vol- 
ume of his observations : 


**T often spent the evening with M. Grain- 
dorge, and I always took pleasure in his con- 
versation. His learning was not extensive, 
but he had traveled, and his mind was well 
stored with facts. He was neither pedantic 
nor prudish, and his coffee was exquisite. 
What I particularly liked in him was his taste 
for general ideas ; he reached them naturally, 
and perhaps the Parisian reader may find that 
he was too much inclined tothem. I do not 
know that he was a favorite in society. The 
American phlegm had hardened him too 
much, and the habit of business had made 
him too plain-spoken. He was a tall, thin 
man, who spoke without gesture, and with an 
unchanging countenance ; not that he was de- 
void of imagination or emotions, but from a 
habit of self-restraint and a horror of display. 
There was nothing of the man-of-letters in bis 
conversation, save its cold irony. But, as he 
was fond of reading, and had received a clas- 
sical education, he could and did write very 
much as other people do. Ordinarily he stood 
erect, his back to the fireplace, and dropped 
his phrases one by one without any inflection 
of voice. His phrases in themselves were 
mere statements of facts, dull, and very precise. 
At first they produced no impression, but an 
hour afterward their nakedness and their mo- 
notony were forgotten, and only their fullness 
and correctness were felt. It was clear that he 
only talked to fulfill a duty to society; his 
greatest pleasure was in hearing others talk. 
We had very few ideas in common, but our 
method of reasoning was the same: that was 
enough to make our conversation agreeable. 
He stood contradiction, and willingly accepted 
criticism, even to the practice of it upon him- 
self—with his own hands taking to pieces the 
inner wheels of his own mind and character, 
to explain his actions, his opinions, and nota- 
bly his worse traits. To my idea he had suf- 
fered too much in his youth, and fallen too 
much back on himself in his riper years. 
Moreover, he had made the great mistake of 
becoming an amateur ; I mean by this that he 
had detached himself from every thing, that 
he might be free to go everywhere. Real life 
is only to be found by incorporation in some- 
thing larger than our own personality, by be- 
longing to a fumily or a society, a science or 
an art. When we accustom ourselves to look 
upon any one of them as of more importance 
than ourselves, we participate in its perma- 
nence and strength; if not, we vacillate and 
grow weary and break down: who tastes of 
every thing gets a distaste for every thing. M. 
Graindorge knew his disease, but felt too old 
to cure it.” 


These are full of good meat—the last few 
sentences of even this prefatory description ; 
but with the utterances of M. Graindorge 
himself there begins a really epicurean ban- 





quet of good things—so good that, to get 
their best enjoyment, one must read them as 
he would Montaigne or Carlyle—a little at a 
time. The epigrams of the pblegmatic pork- 
merchant are as trenchant as the best things 
of Heine—of whom, indeed, they sometimes 
remind us. They are less bitter, outwardly, 
but there is a rankle left behind them that in 
Heine’s sharp words was taken away by the 
too evident intention. 

M. Taine’s book, however, like all bis 
books, is somewhat beyond even general re- 
view in a limited space, and is so thoroughly 
its own best praise that we are driven back 
to the quotation of a passage or two. Here 
is a study of “the world” at the opera—a 
study quite in the vein of Carlyle’s Teufels- 
drickh : 


“IT do not know why, but when I see them 
file along, the thought of old Rome and of old 
Alexandria always comes up tome. One by 
one, as I close my eyes, these modern heads 
look to me like busts, and I seem to see in liv- 
ing motion those of the fourth century in the 
Campana Museum. . .. Then, as now, man 
had been fined down and narrowed by culture, 
by the display of pleasures, and the concen- 
tration of effort; the great capitals had in- 
flamed the passions ; the soul of man, infinite- 
ly complicated in its sentiments, no longer 
felt the really beautiful, which is simple; and 
a realistic art like that of Henri Mounier, 
Champfleury, Damnier, and Biard, then copied 
the deformities and the meanness of which we 
also are full to overflowing. . . . I made some 
notes to-day before some of these antique 
busts ; go and see them, and tell me whether 
these are not the heads and the bodies which 
we meet to-day under black hats. . . . Dio- 
cletian, a haggard miser, old, grumbling be- 
tween his toothless gums. . . . Commodus, a 
pale youth, sickly and strange, with protruding 
eyes, looking like a dwarf; a sort of bastard, 
the product of some monstrous cross, restless, 
and troubled. .. . What a contrast with the 
Greek moulds, the heroic statues which stand 
alongside! Bodily life in the open air, healthy, 
hardy, proud ; enduring youth ; agility, force, 
serenity ; the single and simple joy of a still 
virgin soul; inborn nobleness, a general apt- 
ness of understanding! How far off we are 
from that! Almost as far as these sorry Ro- 
mans of the decline and fall. See the judge, 
yellow from bad air, wrinkled by impatience, 
stiffened by decorum; this lawyer, with his 
wide - awake, polecat head and his shining 
spectacles ; this clerk, dried up in his over- 
heated office, his body half-crooked, his com- 
plexion dim as the water of a dirty stream, A 
kind of internal stake is thrust into them deep- 
er and deeper each year, decomposing their 
features, distorting their forms, They live, 
however; and all this put together makes up 
a brilliant civilization. We all resemble these 
dancers, these actresses, these women who 
open the boxes at the theatre; all these in- 
hale the odor of gas, are lighted by the foot- 
lights, turn night into day ; and the whole to- 
gether is the finest of our twenty theatres.” 


Here, to change the tone, is the introdue- 
tion to the pieces of advice which M. Grain- 
dorge gives his nephew: 


‘* My nephew, I have an income of eighty 
thousand frances, a touch of liver-complaint, 
and no children. For these reasons I do not 
doubt that you will read this, my advice, with 
profound attention. 

““Itis even probable that you will compli- 
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ment me upon it, and that you will give me to 
understand that I am full of talent. I receive 
compliments from ten to eleven in the morn- 
ing; but be careful about your expressions.” 
The world of readers will follow M. Grain- 
dorge’s wisdom as though they and all man- 
kind were his nephews; and the shrewd phi- 
losopher could have desired no closer read- 
ing. 





Mr. Francis Gatton has not rested con- 
tent with his famous work on “ Hereditary 
Genius ;” he has found a new and not less fer- 
tile field into which to extend the investiga- 
tions there begun, and in the domain of scien- 
tific labor and achievement has found mate- 
rials which those who have followed his stud- 
ies and shared his theories will be glad to find 
put before the public in his old concise and 
vigorous manner. 

It is a wise measure of the Messrs. Apple- 
ton to include Mr. Galton’s new treatise * in 
their “ Popular Science Library,” for it re- 
fers to one of those branches of investigation 
that are as interesting to even the unlearned 
reader as a romance, and that tend to make 
scientific study really popular in the best 
sense. Mr. Galton writes not only in a way 
that makes his work read with keen interest, 
but that causes it to be remembered with a 
force that is unusual. 

The intent of the volume is easy to divine; 
but it is best explained in Mr. Galton’s own 
words : 


‘“‘ The intent of this book is to supply what 
may be termed a Natural History of the Eng- 
lish Men of Science of the present day. It will 
describe their earliest antecedents, including 
the hereditary influences, the inborn qualities 
of their mind and body, the causes that first 
induced them to pursue science, the education 
they received, and their opinions on its merits. 
The advantages are great of confining the in- 
vestigation to men of our own period and na- 
tion. Our knowledge of them is more com- 
plete, and, where deficient, it may be supple- 
mented by further inquiry. They are subject 
to a moderate range of those influences which 
have the largest disturbing power, und are 
therefore well fitted for statistical investiga- 
tion ; lastly, the results we may obtuin are of 
direct practical interest. The inquiry is a 
complicated one at the best; it is advanta- 
geous not to complicate it further by dealing 
with notabilities whose histories are seldom 
autobiographical, never complete, and not al- 
ways very accurate ; and who lived under the 
varied and imperfectly appreciated conditions 
of European life, in several countries, at nu- 
merous periods during many different centu- 
ties,” 

We quote one dictum of Mr. Galton’s, be- 
cause it is somewhat audacious as a dogma to 
lay down so positively as he gives it, and be- 
cause it will show the reader something of 
the depth of study put inte the book. We 
would gladly describe the whole course of 
the argument, but for this we have not space, 
and we must leave the questions of occupa- 
tion of parents, temperaments, antecedents, 
qualities, and all else that Mr. Galton dis- 
cusses, to the investigation of the reader. 





* English Men of Science: their Nature and 
Nurture. By Francis Galton, F. R.S., Author of 
“Hereditary Genius.” “ Popular Science Libra- 
ty.” New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





Here is the one theory of the author that 
we have chosen to quote—his belief in what 
may be called a zone or region of scientific 
men : 


“The birthplaces of scientific men and of 
their parents are usually in towns, away from 
the sea-coast. Out of every five birthplaces I 
find that one lies in London or its suburbs ; 
one in an important town, such as Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Dublin, Birmingham, Liverpool, or 
Manchester ; ove is in a small town; and two 
either in a village or actually in the country. 
These returns are given with more detail in 
the foot-note.* The branch of science pur- 
sued is often in curious disaccord with the 
surrounding influence of the birthplace. Me- 
chanicians are usually hardy lads born in the 
country, biologists are frequently pure towns- 
folk. Partly in consequence of the prevalence 
of their urban distribution I find that an ir- 
regulur plot may be marked on the map of 
England which includes much less than one- 
half of its area, but more than ninety-two per 
cent. of the birthplaces of the English scien- 
tific men or of their parents. The accompany- 
ing diagram shows its position ; one thin arm 
abuts on the sea between Hastings and Folke- 
stone, and runs northward over London and 
Birmingham, where it is joined by another 
thin arm proceeding from Cornwall and Devon- 
shire, crossing the Bristol Channel to Swan- 
sea, and thence to Worcester. The two arms 
are now combined into one of double breadth ; 
it covers Nottingham, Shrewsbury, Liverpool, 
and Manchester. Above these latitudes it 
again narrows, and, after sending a small 
branch to Hull, proceeds northward to New- 
castle, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. Thus there 
are large areas in England and Wales outside 
this irregular plot which are very deficient in 
aboriginal science. One comprises the whole 
of the eastern counties, another includes the 
huge triangle at whose angles Hastings, Wor- 
cester, and Exeter, or rather Exmouth, are 
situated.” 





THovuaGu everybody knows M. Jules Verne 
by this time, and though, when he begins a 
story, everybody has a reasonably correct 
knowledge of what he is going to say, yet 
everyboiy still reads his books, and, though 
affecting to be tired of them, really gets a 
certain interest from their perusal. 

It is, therefore, not a matter of complete 
indifference, we suppose, that the fertile 
Frenchman has written a new volume—which 
must be numbered somewhere on in the hun- 
dreds, and which is called “The Wreck of 
the Chancellor.” That it is translated by 
Mr. George M. Towle is a strong point in its 
favor—it will not contain any of those comi- 
cal errors of translation which have so ob- 
secured some passages of Verne’s previous 
volumes. For the rest, it is full of adventure 
of the usual type, and is made pleasant by 
M. Verne’s peculiar, realistic style, which 
would make the nursery tale of the famous 
cow’s lunar saltatory performance seem 
probable by throwing over it some glamour 
of scientific methods. 





We seldom find occasion to congratulate 
the great army of novel-readers on the ap- 


* London, 16; suburbs, 5; = 21. Edinburgh 
and Glasgow, 7; Oork, Belfast, and Dublin, 6; 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Manchester, 5 ; total 
=18. Smaller towns, 21; elsewhere, 40. General 
total, 100. 








pearance of so capital a book as the latest 
volume of the “ Leisure-Hour Series,” “ Mr. 
Smith,” by L. B. Walford. Quiet, and deal- 
ing with incidents that might at first sight 
seem almost unusually commonplace, it is so 
full of the best art and the truest talent of 
the novelist that we are mistaken if any 
really worthy reader will find it easy to lay 
it down even for a time until he has come 
to a dénotiment so unexpected, yet so far from 
the sensational, that it puts the oldest novel- 
reading prophet to shame by surprising him 
so completely. If Mr. Holt can lay hands 
upon another and perhaps more elaborate 
story by the same pen (this is very simple 
and almost a sketch), he will find a multitude 
of readers waiting for it. 2 





Rosert Brownine’s new poem is entitled 
*¢ Aristophanes’s Apology, including a Tran- 
script from Euripides, being the Last Adven- 
ture of Balaustion.”” From the Academy we 
glean the subjoined synopsis of the story: 
“ Balaustion, the Rhodian maiden, who had 
saved herself and her friends from slavery in 
a Sicilian town by reciting what she remem- 
bered of the ‘ Alkestis,’ came afterward to 
Athens, sought out Euripides, and gave him 
thanks for her salvation. He, recognizing in 
her the worthy neophyte of his own tragic 
mysteries, bestowed on her the autograph of 
** Herakles Mainomenos,”’ the tablets whereon 
were traced the rough drafts of that tragedy, 
and the stringed instrument by which he tuned 
his choric melodies. These relics having been 
duly placed before a portrait of Euripides, her 
house became the poet’s temple, with Balaus- 
tion for priestess. She married Eutbukles, 
the Phokian, and these two dwelt together as 
settlers in Athens. In 404 s. c., Lysander 
took the town and threw down the famous 
Long Walls. From the humbled city the two 
aliens fled to Rhodes, Balaustion’s old home, 
upon the same boat that had brought them 
from Sicily. The din of siege and capture and 
dismantled ramparts is still sounding in their 
ears, while sunset glows upon the water, and 
the galley, faring south by east, cuts the foam. 
Then Balaustion remembers the day when the 
news of Euripides’s death reached Athens. 
Euthukles, returning from the exhibition of 
the ‘ Thesmophoriazusae’ in the theatre, had 
cast off his crown, and told his wife what bad 
been heard from Thrace. The silence of 
chastened grief was in the house, broken by 
grave converse about him they honored and 
had lost. Night drew on, and, while they 
were about to celebrate the death-feast of 
Euripides by a recitation of his tragedy, a din 
of revelers in the street was heard; the doors 
opened, and in came Aristophanes, flushed 
with Dionysian victory, attended by his Ko- 
mos-crew. Such invasions of privacy, be it 
remarked, were concordant with Athenian cus- 
toms. The mimes, actors, flute-players, and 
dancing-girls, shrank away from Balaustion’s 
calm presence. But Aristophanes staid, and, 
face to face with the priestess of Euripides, 
in godlike wise and haughtily, delivered him- 
self of many speeches on the comic art in gen- 
eral, and on his spite against the dead trage- 
dian in particular. Batgustion first met the 
argument of the comic king by a critique of his 
own work from a woman’s point of view; 
then, being urged to defend Euripides directly, 
she took up and read aloud to him the whole 
—absolutely the whole—of ‘* Herakles Maino- 
menos.’”’ What Sophokles had done in self- 
defense before his judges, she chose to do for 





Euripides before his vilifier, All which things 
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she now remembers and dictates to Euthukles, 
her husband and her scribe, beguiling thus 
the sea-way between Attica and Rhodes.— 
Such, briefly told, is the setting which Mr. 
Browning has invented for one of the strong- 
est poems he has ever written, for one of the 
most brilliant tours de force of English verse, 
called ‘ Aristophanes’s Apology.’ A more in- 
genious or more felicitous framework could 
not be imagined; all the motives are well- 
chosen, probable, dramatic; nor is it possible 
sufficiently to praise the adroitness with which 
the poet has seized on every scrap of history, 
on every tag of antiquarian gossip, which could 
serve his purpose. The poem literally bursts 
with erudition, contuining, as it does, the stuff 
for many dissertations on the origin and object 
of Greek comedy, on the causes of Athenian 
decay, on the proper estimate of Euripides as 
a tragic poet, on Greek dancing-girls, and last, 
not least, upon the Kottabos.”’ 





Che Arts. 


HILE the exhibition of the Academy 
and public collections of paintings at 
Leavitt's, Somerville’s, and Kurtz's, have at- 
tracted general interest, it is rare that Gou- 
pil has had so varied and large a display of 
works of art as he has exhibited this spring. 
People were always sure of seeing good 
French pictures there, but the gallery of this 
shop has lately contained some very beauti- 
ful specimens by American and German paint- 
ers also. Mr. Church’s view in New Granada, 
to which we referred last week, occupied one 
of the chief places of honor, and the finest 
picture by Mr. W. Allan Gay which we have 
seen for a long time is hung opposite the en- 
trance. 

Mr. Gay had long been a great favorite 
with the public in New England for his coast- 
views of that section, painted in charming 
fresh gray and: brown colors, All at once, 
leaving this class of subjects, he plunged in- 
to delineations of tropical flowers, views in 
Egypt and Venice, the Nile and the Grand 
Canal, and in dyes of yellow and orange, of 
red and purple and scarlet, he seemed to 
have entirely forgotten his New - England 
habits of mind. There are several of his 
Venetian paintings at the Academy, but, com- 
pared to the refined sensibility shown in his 
old pictures their conception seemed to us 
coarse, and his color lacking in subtile variety. 
Now, however, that he has returned home, 
and is among his old familiar scenes again, 
his brush has regained its former charm. In 
the picture at Goupil’s, of Cohasset Bay, a 
quiet, warm atmosphere, such as so frequent- 
ly visits the rock-bound harbors and fiord- 
like sounds along the northeastern coast of 
this country in the short summer-time, broods 
over the water, and tempers to a mellow hue 
of indistinctness a line of cedars and oaks 
that cover the long tongue of land which 
guards the bay, and forms a sort of break- 
water against the winter storms. These trees 
are gray under the heat of the soft atmos- 
phere, and so is the quiet water. 

Among the prettiest things to be seen 
in the world are the small craft that carry 
merchandise. Pleasure-boats have a reputa- 
tion for picturesqueness, but to us they have 








much less charm than the little vessels that 
are constantly to be seen in the quiet waters 
of all countries, carrying grass, or hay, or 
vegetables, or fruit. Boatmen, dressed in 
the costume of their country, paddle them 
either on the lakes of Switzerland or on the 
lagoons or canals of Venice. They creep like 
turtles to the main-land from the little islands 
in our own bays in still days of summer, with 
grass fresh cut for fodder for the cattle on 
shore trailing over the sides of low-lying 
boats, which are as pretty and picturesque as 
any in the world. 

We were struck with the agreeable point 
made by one of these farm-boats gliding qui- 
etly through Cohasset Bay. It was slight- 
ly different in form from those of other coun- 
tries, but in itself it was as picturesque as 
any, and only our familiarity with the sight 
made us suppose it less attractive than for- 
eign vessels of the same class. 

This picture is a little less fresh than Mr. 
Gay’s old ones, and there is a very positive 
reflection in it of the style of many of the 
French landscape-painters ; there seems to 
us a little less mental or moral fibre than his 
former paintings disclosed, but this one has 
a very sweet feeling, and is, on the whole, 
most satisfactory. 





WE are glad to observe that the Boston 
artists are getting much better known in 
New York than was formerly the case. The 
standard of thought on artistic matters has 
been quite different in the two places, and 
though Boston, of course, from being less of 
a centre than New York, has a smaller num- 
ber of painters, the shade of difference be- 
tween them is better brought out by hanging 
their pictures together, and this is to their 
mutual advantage. It has seemed to us 
that there is perhaps less of business feel- 
ing among the Boston painters than here, 
because so many of them work for amuse- 
ment, and so many are women. As a con- 
sequence of considering their paintings less 
in the light of merchandise for a popular 
market, they are content to make them with 
less attention to established and conven- 
tional rules, are willing to work over them 
longer; and as, in quiet places, people can 
think more and with greater deliberation, 
these pictures often have an individuality 


that pictures made hastily to fill orders do | 


not possess, 

Our own landscape-painters are getting 
to live more and more in the country, and 
winter and summer both see them at work 
in their studios out of town. The practice 
of sketching in summer, and painting from 
these sketches in winter, has its evil as well 
as its good side. Perfect freshness of feeling 
in pictures is seldom got at second hand, and 
a sketch that is duplicated after the impres- 
sion under which it was produced has passed 
away can hardly be as good as when it is 
made under the fresh inspiration of Nature. 
Conventional rules for composition can be 
applied then, but it seems to us that they 
possess less value than the positive idea of 
the spirit and intention of the picture. 

We have been led to dwell particularly 
on this point by seeing a beautiful interpre- 
tation of a special phase of winter-scenery 





called “ January” among the paintings to 
which we referred last week in the collection 
by Boston and New-York artists at Cottier’s. 
It is a picture, but it might have been a 
sketch directly from Nature. Everybody 
who has lived in the country in winter will 
recall the look of bare tree-forms of maple, 
or oak, or ash, in the woods, and will recol- 
lect how cold and dreary they appear when 
the ground is covered with snow. Such is 
the general subject of this simple painting; 
and the long, bare boughs, slightly rounded 
from straight lines, are dark near the ground 
and in the shadow ; but half-way up the trees 
the light of the sunset or of morning has 
touched them with a sort of phantom rose- 
color exactly like Nature, and of a hue which 
glorifies the picture. An old dark board. 
fence, not broken up into graceful forms, but 
simple as it stood in the actual view, limits 
this scene in the foreground. 

As we said before, this painting is fresh 
enough to have been a sketch; and it gives 
one the impression that it may have been 
studied from the windows of the artist’s 
home, who, returning to work day after day 
at the same hour, added here a touch and 
tkere a touch, till out of a poetical conception 
of the subject the picture had grown to be a 
thing of life under the labor of patient and 
loving hands. Such a work us this seems to 
contain the very essence of Nature, and to 
have in it the making of dozens of ordinary 
paintings. The artist knew enough of the 
rules of light, shade, composition, color, and 
drawing, not to make any palpable blunders, 
and, when analyzed, the picture is discovered 
to be rich in line and hue; but to the spec- 
tator the means are lost sight of, and this 
little painting appears but a mood of Nature 
seen through the eyes of a poetical imagina- 
tion. The picture is painted by a lady, one 
of the very class, we suppose, who made it for 
the sake of painting it, or perhaps to give it 
away as a loving memory to a friend. 

There are a good many of these pictures 
at Cottier’s which seem to have been made 
from similar motives, and there is something 
in the seriousness with which they are 
wrought that reminds us of the old missal- 
illuminators, who were content to give years 
of life and prayer to the labor and the pleas- 
ure of depicting what they saw, as a sort of 
offering to the Lord. 

Such a thing as this little snow-scene we 
have described, with its sunshine and its 
shadows, its soft and its pure colors, and its 
delicate lines, has a perfect right to exist— 
a right that can by no means always be ac- 
corded to the acres of canvas that seem cov- 
ered with weak variety or lifeless inanities. 
It is a very modest little picture, but all there 
is of it is genuine. 





“Mr. L. Atma -Taprema has just com- 
pleted,” we learn from the Academy, ‘a very 
remarkable work. It is in three compart- 
ments, and is entitled ‘The Tragedy of an 
Honest Wife.’ The subject and treatment are 
poetic in the extreme. Chilperic, King of the 
Franks, having many wives, made an offer to 
the father of Brunbilde for his younger daughi- 
ter Galsuinthe, in marriage, pledging himself 
to dismiss all her predecessors. This he did; 
but Fredegunda, one of the discarded wives, 
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set herself to win back her lover, and one 
morning Galsuinthe was found strangled in 
bed. But, when she was buried, a great mira- 
cle happened, for the lamp over her tomb fell 
on the pavement; but, instead of being bro- 
ken, the pavement gave way to receive it, and 
it burned on in the marble. The story is ta- 
ken from St.-Gregory of Tours’s * Histoire Ec- 
clésiastique des Francs.’ The first compart- 
ment shows Fredegunda at her open window, 
through which she sees Chilperic solemnizing 
his marriage with Galsuinthe under the shade 
of the four holy oaks, The figure of the dis- 
graced queen is superb. With feline stealthi- 
ness and no little feline grace, she sits, half- 
crouching in the darkness of the cushions, 
glaring out at the glory of her rival. There is 
tigerish wickedness in the small, flerce eyes, 
straight lips, and clinched hand. With won- 
derful skill the painter has thrown over the 
whole scene a sense of the singular and terrific 
age in which the events took place, an epoch 
of rapid decadence, when in a single genera- 
tion the gracious civilization of the most ele- 
gant of the Roman provinces was shattered by 
the inroads of the Teutonic barbarians. In 
this mixture of external luxury and personal 
savagery, Mr. Alma-Tadema, always a master 
of characterization, has produced another tri- 
umph of historical art. To pass rapidly on, 
the second compartment represents the day 
dawning after the fatal night. Galsuinthe’s 
head lies back on the pillow, ghastly and gray ; 
her long, slim arm, contrasted, it would seem, 
intentionally with Fredegunda’s almost virile 
development in the former piece, hangs heav- 
ily down by the bed. Below her and in front 
lie two lamps—one is gone out ; the other blazes 
into red, strong light. The picture is in deep 
and almost lurid gloom, the sole bright point 
being the dawn-struck cupola of the church 
outside, pointing at religion as the one light 
in that dark time. The third division is cir- 
cular, It represents a monk who, entering the 
crypt where Galsuinthe lies buried, sees the 
miracle and worships. The amber lamp, fall- 
ing on the marble, has not broken or been 
quenched, but stands embedded in the pave- 
ment. It is impossible to dwell here in detail 
on the charms of these compositions ; the col- 
or alone is of the most harmonious and deli- 
cate character possible. They are painted in 
water-color.” . . . Dubufe’s famous ‘ Prodi- 
gal Son”? has been on exhibition at Boston. 
. . + Edgar Parker, who painted the portrait 
of Charles Sumner which was recentiy hung 
in Faneuil Hall, is engaged on a large picture 
of “The Landing of the Pilgrims,” which 
will be hung in Pilgrim Hall, Plymouth; he 
is also painting a portrait of James Otis. ... 
At a recent art-sale in New York two pictures 
by Corot and two by Rousseau were sold, the 
best by the former bringing $1,150 and the 
largest by the latter $750, which prices were 
Rot so good as those paid for pictures by na- 
tive artists at the same sale—a small view 
by Gifford, for instance, bringing $800; an 
“Evening in New England,” by Church, 
$1,465; and a large canvas by James Hart, 
$2,500... . The Overland Monthly describes 
Keith’s ‘‘ Head-Waters of the Merced,” upon 
which he is now engaged, as follows: ‘ Lofty 
Alps laden with ice and snow; massive rocks 
Tounded and burnished by ancient glaciers ; 
deep, shadowy cafions, groves, meadows, 
Streams, have been steadily growing and 
blending, and are now making rapid progress 
toward perfect development in one glorious 
Picture. The foreground lies at an elevation 
of seven thousand five hundred feet above the 
level of the sea, and is composed chiefly of one 


granite so often found stretching across the 
high Sierra cafions. Its surface is painted with 
picturesque brown-barked junipers, mats and 
fringes of chaparral, and minute garden-like 
patches of the various flowers characteristic of 
the region. The middle and back grounds 
are the main Upper Merced Cajion, and a clus- 
ter of snowy Alps, flushed and inspired with 
pure mountain-light. From its lofty fountains 
the- young Merced is seen foaming down be- 
tween its grandly-sculptured cajion - rocks, 
curving gracefully through meadow and grove, 
and finally entering a dark, narrow gorge lead- 
ing on down to Yosemite Valley.”” The can- 
vas is said to be ten feet long. . . . ‘‘ Few paint- 
ers,’’ says the London Daily News, ‘‘ deserve 
amore hearty and admiring recognition than 
M. Loppé, the artist-climber of the Alps. His 
picturés, which have for some time been ex- 
hibited at the Conduit-Street Gallery, far sur- 
pass any previous attempts to paint the sub- 
lime scenery of Mont Blanc, as much in the 
immense scale on which he works as in the 
exceeding truthfulness of his representations. 
Size always confers a certain grandeur even if 
it is given without much art, but in these pict- 
ures we have great refinement with all the 
grasp and power over the subject which these 
stupendous scenes demand.” 





Husic and the Drama. 





T appears now beyond all possible doubt 
that the project of the musical college, 

to which so much recent attention has been 
drawn, is a fixed fact, and that it is near- 
ly certain to be put into execution. A 
charter has already been granted by the 
Legislature, and, if the various reports that 
are flying through the community have a jot 
of truth, negotiations are already being had 
with eminent professors abroad. One pre- 
posterous rumor has it that Wagner has 
partly promised to give the sanction of his 
name and presence to the school, and another 
that Rubinstein has agreed tocome! We 
can hardly believe that it is by the consent 
of the really responsible people who are at 
the back of the scheme that such absurd 
statements have gained circulation. When 
the school is established in earnest, its friends 
will learn that solid strength and usefulness 
in such matters is a question of slow growth. 
It has taken Harvard and Yale two centuries 
to attain their present position. No amount 
of money could build up such institutions in 
a few years. It is a problem not merely of 
funds and enthusiasm, not even of need, but 
of organization rooted in experience; of ar- 
duous, persistent effort ; of public confidence, 
which shall have been justified by results ; 
of a certain sort of self-poised power, which 
has its tap-root deep down in the soil. Any 
institution of learning, to be healthy, must 
have its sources of strength from within, and 
cannot be manufactured by factitious enthu- 
siasm. Thisvapplies specially to a school of 
art; for art is a matter dependent on the 
stimulus of a special culture, of mere esthet- 
ic training, and not of the primal necessities 
of life. Its guides and instructors must be 
largely the creatures ofits own organic growth, 
and not costly and experimental importa- 
tions, It is of the first importance to art that 





of those immense dams of glacier-polished 


it shall not be obliged to thrive as an exotic, 


but shall smack in all its surroundings essen- 
tially of the soil. 

Of course it will be by no means an im- 
possibiljty to secure by liberal inducements 
able professors skilled both in the theory and 
practice of teaching. But tutors and appara- 
tus are only the external signs and symbols 
of a school, not its essential factors, if by 
the school we mean any thing more than 
mere technical drill. There must be the at- 
mosphere and feeling of art-work, and these 
are conditions that cannot be manufactured. 

We would by no means say a single word 
which would in the least discourage the idea 
of a great musical college, equipped with all 
the means which wealth can secure. The 
project isa noble one, and to have brolen 
ground in such a purpose is a good thing to 
accomplish, But its special friends and pro- 
jectors should bear in mind that, having once 
done their part, the slow processes of time 
must do the rest, and that they will be sadly 
disappointed if they anticipate any great im- 
mediate results beyond building the founda- 
tions. Such a project as this partakes of the 
nature of a century-plant, and no amount of 
lavish fertilizing and hot-house forcing can 
accomplish any permanent good. 





Tue spring season is not the time when 
composers and music publishers are most 
busy, but some recent music received * shows 
considerable activity among our working mu- 
sicians, and some quite noteworthy results. 
Among our song-composers Mr, J. R. Thom- 
as has attained a well-deserved popularity, 
alike by his gift of melody and thorough mu- 
sical scholarship. The latter is fully as im- 
portant as the first, a fact which many song- 
writers ignore, and consequently flood the 








market with slipshod and commonplace stuff, 
which, however pretty the airs may be, is 
only worthy of the ephemeral popularity of 
the minstrel stage. The music of “ Bessie, 
Star of the Vale,” is beautifully and carefully 
arranged, with considerable pathos and indi 
viduality in its character. The chief objeo 
tion to the song is in the nature of the words. 
These have a touch of the conventional and 
commonplace, and it is a pity that such 
clever musical work should be so badly 
placed. 

The “Iceland Hymn,” sung at the millen- 
nial celebration of last year, is a noble cho- 
ral song in four sharps, and has a sustained 
dignity and strength which will commend it 
to the admiration alike of musicians and the 
public at large. The composer, himself an 
Icelander, evidently had his heart in the work, 
and he has produced what will not easily die. 
The melody is simple but grand, with much 
of the solemnity which we find in the fine 





* Bessie, Star of the Vale. By J. R. Thomas. 
Thomas Hall & Son.—Iceland Hymn. Words by 
M. Jochennsen ; Music by Saend Jornesen. Writ- 
ten for the Iceland Millennial. Thomas Hall & 
Son.—Grand Triumphal March from Alda, Ar- 
ranged for Four Hands for tiie Piano by Alhert 
Berg. W. A. Pond & Co.—Polonaise from Mig- 
non. Arranged for the Piano by Alfred Pease. W. 
A. Pond & Co.—Vesta ; a Four-part Sacred Song. 
Words by John G. Whittier ; Music by Max Muel- 
ler, W.A. Pond & Co.—Polana; Polka de Con- 
cert. By Edgar H. Sherwood. W. A. Pond & Co, 
—Te Deum in A Flat Major. By Max Mueller. W. 
A. Pond & Co. 
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old hymns of the Latin Church. It is worked 


out in the major key throughout, with a posi- 
tive, swelling, triumphant force. Such a com- 
position has in it fine possibilities for the or- 
chestra, and it is to be hoped that an ar- 
rangement of so noble a hymn for the full 
band will give the public an opportunity to 
know its beauties in an adequate manner. 

The “ Vesta” and “Te Deum,” by Mr. 
Max Mueller, are pleasing though rather con- 
ventional works, with no special indication 
of individuality, or a feeling on the part of 
the composer that he really had something 
to express. They are evidently works of ef- 
fort, carefully written and scored with a 
thorough knowledge of the technique of com- 
position. But, beyond this, we cannot give 
them much: praise. Both of them, however, 
might be made agreeable variations in the 
church-service, as there is nothing in them 
to offend musical taste. 

Of the several instrumental compositions 
in our list, it is sufficient to say that they 
are all reasonably difficult, and will make 
pleasant addition to the stock of the average 
young lady’s show-pieces. Mr. Pease’s ar- 
rangement of the “Mignon Polonaise” is 
worthy of a word of special note, however. 
This gentleman has made a rapid reputation, 
not only as a brilliant pianist, but as a musi- 
eal writer. His songs are among the most 
beautiful and striking ever written in Amer- 
ica, and any thing of his generally proves a 
welcome addition to a musical library. The 
piano-forte setting of the “ Polonaise” is in 
thorough sympathy with the theme—brilliant 
and dashing in the extreme, and full of the 
most effective variations, which are, how- 
ever, never foreign to the motive. No young 
player, however, should attack the piece with 
the fancy that its performance is an easy 
task. It bristles with difficulties, and de- 
mands an extraordinary facility in octave 
playing. Once conquered, though, it more 
than repays all the troubles of acquisition. 





A Wesrters religious paper, commenting 
upon the rumor that Miss Kate Field had ad- 
vocated the endowment of a theatre in each 
of the large cities for the presentation of dra- 
matic art in its purity, remarks as follows: 
“This proposition is nothing less than an 
honest confession of the charge made by all 
impartial opponents of theatres, as they are 
conducted, that the pure drama will not be 
supported by the theatre-going public; that 
it is an absolute pecuniary necessity for them 
to pander to the prurient taste of the vicious 
classes ; that the only possible way to purify 
the theatre is to make it independent of the 
patronage of the classes from whom it now, 
for the most part, derives its support.” Now, 
we imagine that Miss Field, in her wholly 
impracticable suggestion, had reference to 
the purity of the drama in an art rather than 
in a moral sense; but, whether this is so 
or not, the comments upon her proposition 
quoted above are wholly false. In justifica- 


tion of this assertion we have simply to point 
out the following facts: At Wallack’s Thea- 
tre, in New York, an immense success this 
winter rewarded a bright Irish drama that 
was without a touch of any thing “to pander 
to the prurient taste of the vicious;” that 
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at the Union Square there has been on the 
boards all winter a play from the French in 
which every questionable incident in the ori- 
ginal was carefully eliminated, in order that 
it might not “ pander to the prurient taste of 
the vicious; that at Booth’s Theatre Shake- 
speare’s “Henry V.” has been brilliantly 
given and warmly admired by crowded audi- 
ences, without a scene or word in it “to pan- 
der to the prurient taste of the vicious ;” 
that at Daly’s Theatre success has attended 
a cemedy which is entirely free from any 
thing “ to pander to the prurient taste of the 
vicious ;” that, with the exception of a few 
weeks of French opéra-bouffe by a French 
company, not a New-York theatre has, during 
one of the most successful seasons ever known, 
in any way whatever contributed to that vicious 
taste which the journal from which we have 
quoted asserts must be pandered to in order 
that monetary success may be achieved. 





Tue Atheneum, in discussing the début of 
Mademoiselle Thalberg, makes some remarks 
which have a general interest @ propos of all 
young singers who have an ambition to shine 
on the operatic stage. After speaking very 
kindly of the young lady, our English con- 
temporary says: “* Never was the value of a 
name for a début more strongly exemplified. 
Still such an enthusiastic reception will prove 
a misfortune should the débutante, in charac- 
ters of a more complex kind, fail to prove that 
she possesses power, sensibility, compass of 
voice, and executive skill. Now, the mere 
possession of a sympathetic soprano, the regis- 
ter of which is limited, will not suffice for a 
vocalist who aspires to be the successor to a 
Persiani, a Jenny Lind, a Sontag, or a Patti. 
It is stated that Mademoiselle Thalberg only 
completed her seventeenth year on the 16th 
instant, and that she has never before ap- 
peared on any stage. It is, therefore, to be re- 
gretted that she, young and prepossessing as 
she is, has not been afforded time for practice 
in some small theatre in Italy until the voice 
of the girl should develop into the organ of 
the woman. There may be a future before 
her, but that is not possible if her organ in its 
present condition be taxed by essaying the ré- 
pertoire of a leading prima donna of the light 
school of parts. Besides the portamente in 
vocalization, there are other important quali- 
ties, agility for the brarura, passion for the 
cantabile, and declamation for the aria parlante. 
Mademoiselle Thalberg’s voice is in a state of 
transition—whether it will gain in volume and 
compass, time will show; but at present we 
cannot see how her powers can be turned to 
good account in characters such as Lucia, Ami- 
na, Marta, Gilda, and other juvenile heroines.” 
. . » Messrs. Moody and Sankey have come 
off victorious at last, and now have pos- 
session of the stage of the old-established 
opera-house. The ghosts of Catalani, Pasta, 
Malibran, and Grisi, will rise up in artistic 
horror at the new school of vocalism practised 
within its time-honored walls. . . . Verdi's 
principal occupation at the present time seems 
to be traveling about Europe, superintending 
the production of his requiem mass. Every 
week brings notice of some new engagement. 
. . . It is reported that Gounod has entered 
into an arrangement with the management of 
the Grand Opera-House of Paris to write a new 
four-act opera for the season of 187475. . . . 
Michael Rubinstein, the brother of the pianist, 
recently aroused a great hubbub at a St.-Pe- 
tersburg concert, where he was the conductor 











of the orchestra. The main attraction of the 
evening, the violinist Savori, had been most 
boisterously recalled, when Rubinstein, think- 
ing the applause had gone far enough, after 
trying to carry his point in other ways, had 
the gas turned off. The Russians were in the 
wildest fury, and the affair nearly ended in a 
riot. . . . In commemoration of Goethe's 
death, the second part of ‘* Faust,” with Pier- 
son’s music; was recently performed at Lcip- 
sic. This operatic setting of what is really 
the grandest though least known portion of 
‘* Faust’? has never been done outside of Ger- 
many... . Mr. Byron’s new comedy, now in 
preparation at the Strand Theatre, has a title 
eminently suggestive of its probable plot— 
‘Weak Woman.” . . . When will the Tich- 
borne case, in all its probable ramifications, be 
eliminated from the public attention? A 
French dramatic version, under the title of 
“ L’ Affaire Coverley,”’ is announced in Paris. 
... A new fashion of matinée performances has 
been inaugurated at the Lyceum Theatre of 
London. During the five Saturdays of May 
on which Mr. Irving will appear as Ham- 
let there will be no evening entertain- 
ments. . . . Miss Helen Fawcit, once one of 
the most gifted and charming ornaments of 
the English stage, will soon reappear as Josa- 
lind in ** As You Like It,” for the benefit of 
the fund raising for the building of a Shake- 
speare memorial theatre at Stratford-on-Avon. 
. . . According to the annual report of the di- 
rector-general of royal theatres in Berlin, there 
were six hundred and fifteen representations, 
of which one hundred and one were of the 
classical kind, fifty-five being Shakespearean 
plays, sixteen of Goethe’s, and fourteen of 
Schiller’s. . . . The witty and pungent letters 
of Mr. Hollingshead, from the London Jime 
and Standard, which, over the title of ‘* Lon- 
don Manager,”’ excited so much interest, have 
been reprinted in book-form. Taken as a 
whole, they constitute a valuable chapter in 
theatrical history. . . . The Atheneum, in 
commenting on the production of ‘‘ The Tem- 
pest,” with the music of Arne and other com- 
posers set to it, thinks the pleasure of hear- 
ing the unquestionably fine ballads, such as 
“* Where the Bee sucks,”’ etc., is dearly bought 
at the expense of probability. Even though 
Shakespeare represents the monster as sing- 
ing, and having ear enough for music to de- 
tect a flaw in Stefano’s singing, it is difficult 
to conceive of him as joining with his drunken 
companions in a well-executed chorus. A 
similar doubt might be expressed as to many 
of the incongruities so often introduced into 
the modern drama by ambitious managers, 
who overdo by transforming a play into a va- 
riety show. 





From Abroad. 


LETTER. 
April 21, 187. 
HE quarrel between Mr. Charles Reade and 
Mr. Mortimer Collins waxes warmer than 
ever. Both have their defenders, and both have 
their vilifiers. For example, the Hornet has tak- 
en the side of the author of “‘The Wandering 
Heir,’’ and, nos content with calling Mr. Col- 
lins “‘ a literary sneak,” now declares that he 
is a creature who is used to being kicked, and 
who is not fit to blacken Mr. Charles Reade’s 
hoots. Of course, this latter assertion is too 
harsh. Mr. Collins is an educated gentleman, 
and a most forcible writer of English. More- 
over, as a writer of light verses, he is perhaps 
unequaled ; there Mr. Reade could not, I im- 
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agine, compare with him, even if he were to 
try. Let me give the reader a sample of his 
style. The following little poem of his has 
just appeared in the Pictorial World : 





“TO MY LADY ON APRIL THE FIRST. 


** Have the snow-storms taken flight ? 
Are there heaps of violets white ? 
Do the children’s fingers go 
Into that soft fragrant snow ? 

*Tis the sweetest time o’ the year; 
Soon the ewallows will be here ; 
Swims the swift across the foam, 
Sings the thrush at evenglome. 
So, as all the world is gay, 
Let’s be April fools to-day. 


“ Long ere you were robed in silk 
I was sent for pigeon’s-milk. 
Gravely now this planet rolls ; 
Bills | keep in pigeon-holes. 

Still I love the twilight hush, 

And the self-repeating thrush, 

And a lady's fancies fair, 

Suited to the sweet spring air. 
So, till care the spirit cools, 
Let us both be April fools. 


“ I forget—you play at whist, 
So your wisdom would be missed. 
Whist's to me an awful joke— 
You should see how I revoke! 
Knaves and aces I detest— 
Kings are duller than the rest ; 
Only card that joy imparts 
Is my lady Queen of Hearts. 
Throw the ace of trumps away 
Let's be April fools to-day.” 


Surely, that is very charming? But, then, 
in one respect, Mr. Reade towers above Mr. 
Collins as a Titan would over a pigmy. Mr. 
Collins can’t write a really good novel, and he 
has made the attempt many atime. Mr. Car- 
rington, for instance, was his; he was ‘* Mr. 
Cotton,” notwithstanding his assertion to the 
contrary ; and within the last few days he has 
published a new story, called ‘Sweet and 
Twenty,” one of the principal points in which 
is that the heroine is fond of being made love 
to among the topmost branches of a tree! 
Now, Mr. Reade—but praise of the limner of 
“Peg Woffington” is quite superfluous. Mr. 
Algernon Swinburne has also taken up the 
ceudgels for that gentleman. Hard, indeed, are 
the poet’s knocks! In good characteristic 
style does he rush into the fray. From his 
letter in the Examiner (a paper, by-the-way, 
which, it is not unlikely, will be turned into a 
“ daily ’’) I extract this sentence : 


“Perhaps Mr. Charles Reade might not 
have done ill to remember in some of his re- 
cent quarrels what no student of contemporary 
literature can need to be reminded or reas- 
sured of—that the writer of that magnificent 
sea-fight, in the first volume of ‘Hard Cash,’ 
which I never read ‘ but it stirs my heart like 
the sound of a trumpet,’ should not desire, as 
he does not deserve, to escape the honor of 
being defamed vr to incur the ignominy of be- 
ing applauded by the writers or the readers 
of such romances of high life as may be penned 
by some erotic scullion gone mad with long 
contemplation of the butler’s calves and shoul- 
ders, or by some discarded footman who, since 
he was kicked out of his last place with the 
spoons in his pocket, may have risen or sunk 
into notoriety or obscurity, as a gluttonous 
and liquorish rhymester or novelist, patrician 
of the pantry, whose aristocratic meditations 
ulternate between the horsewhip with which 
he is evidently familiar and the dinner with 
which he apparently is not—the prose and the 
poetry, the real and the ideal of his life.” 


So the quarrel stands. It is a pretty one, 
isn’t it? Meanwhile, Mr. Collins remains at 
his pleasant home in Berkshire, and there is 
not ever so much as a rumor of a horsewhip- 
Ping or “pistols for two.” A well-known 
poet wrote to him the other day, asking him if 
his digestion had been interfered with by the 
Tepeated attacks upon him. ‘“ He wouldn’t 
think so,”’ remarked Mr. Collins, in a letter to 
me, “if he had seen me eating scalloped oys- 
ters and swallowing bottled stout just now.” 





Another attempt to get up an interest in 
** Rose Michel” in the breasts of us London- 
ers is about to be made. The Gayety version 
of the piece has been “revised,” and will 
shortly be produced at one of our outlying 
theatres, the Standard, Mrs. Gladstone (who 
is at present playing Lady Gay Spanker, in 
‘London Assurance,” at the former-named 
house) again taking the title-role. At the lit- 
tle Strand Theatre, the other night, a new 
bouffonnerie musicale, by Mr. Farnie, was pro- 
duced, called “Intimidad; or, The Lost Re- 
galia.’’ It contains no plot to speak of. Jn- 
timidad ia the name of a guerrilla chief; the 
Lost Regalia is a property-baby, which pass- 
es through many vicissitudes. At one time 
it is put in a clock-case, at another in a box, 
and yet at another it is pitched out of a win- 
dow—all this being done because the moth- 
er wishes to hide from her stern “ parient”’ 
the fact that she is married, and has had a 
child. Miss Lottie Venn takes the principal 
character; Miss Angelina Claude, one of the 
most sparkling burlesque actresses on the Eng- 
lish stage, for once playing a secondary part. 
At the Princess’s, ** Round the World in Eigh- 
ty Days” still runs, as do “ Blue Beard” at 
the Globe, ‘* Nicholas Nickleby ”’ at the Adel- 
phi, “Trial by Jury”’ at the Royalty, and 
* Hamlet” at the Lyceum. By-the-way, I 
hear that Signor Salvini is about to enact 
Hamlet very soon. Should he do so, doubtless 
everybody will rush to see him, in order to 
compare his performance with Mr. Irving’s. 
So fur as personal appearance goes, at any 
rate, their representations would be very dis- 
similar. While Irving is tall and remarkably 
slender, Salvini is, as you know, robust and 
of dignified presence. The great Italian trage- 
dian is just now playing on “ off” nights at 
Drury Lane, for the opera season has begun 
there. ‘ Rigoletto’? was the last piece per- 
formed, the parts being sustained by Madame 
Trebelli-Bettini, Mademoiselle Elena Varesa, 
Mademoiselle Filomena, and Signors Gillandi, 
Galassi, Romani, and others. “ Fidelio,” with 
Tiectjens in the title-réle, is underlined. Ma- 
demoiselle Pernini is to make her first ap- 
pearance, us Susan, in Mozart’s *‘ Le Nozze di 
Figaro,”’ on the 20th, at Covent Garden, where 
Donizetti’s ‘* La Figlia del Reggemento”’ has 
just been givev. Mademoiselle Albani will 
make her first appearance this season on the 
same day, as Amina, in ‘‘ La Sonnambula.”’ 
The young American débutante, Mademoiselle 
Zaré Thalberg, has already become a great fa- 
vorite. On the 19th she makes “ her third ap- 
pearance on any stage”? as Zerlina, in ‘* Don 
Giovanni.” 





Science, Invention, Discovery. 


CULTIVATION OF MUSHROOMS. 


JS iqpeeeee in the Jovrnat of last week di- 
rected the reader’s attention to several 
of the more familiar forms of edible fungi, 
including that known as the meadow-mush- 
room, we will now briefly refer to the general 
methods of mushroom-culture, as adopted in 
England and France, with a view, if possible, 
to inciting a worthy competition in this coun- 
try. Mr. Peter Henderson, a recognized au- 


thority on all questions of practical garden- 
ing, in his valuable work entitled “Gardening | 


for Profit,” closes a chapter on mushroom- 
culture as follows: “There is not any ques- 
tion that the cultivation of mushrooms for 
market, forced in the manner detailed, will 
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give a larger profit for labor and capital than 
can be obtained from any other vegetable.” 
In the course of a recent conversation, Mr. 
Henderson expressed the opinion that the 
more extensive culture of mushrooms in 
America would serve to increase the demand, 
which even now sv exceeds the supply that 
the dealers can command their own price. A 
careful review of this subject convinces us 
that, in the culture of mushrooms in America, 
there may be found a mine of profit to those 
engaged in it, while the public will soon learn 
to recognize the claims of this now compara- 
tively rare article of diet. 

Owing partially to a mistaken idea that 
the climate in America is unfavorable to its 
culture, united with a greater simplicity in 
our forms of diet, the mushroom has not yet 
attained to the rank of a special agricultural 
product in this country, though a few mar- 
ket-gardeners devote limited areas to mush- 
room-beds. It is not improbable, however, 
that, when more is known of its claims, and 
especially of the immense’ (profits accruing 
from its culture, the home!rsupply will be 
rapidly advanced. In view of this probable 
result, we are constrained to present a brief 
description of the general methods by which 
mushrooms are propagated and grown. 

The spawn or mycelium of the mushroom, 
which acts the part of seeds, is found in its 
natural state in manure-heaps, the refuse of 
horse - stables, the sweepings from riding- 
school or horse-mill tracks, etc. In order to 
prepare this spawn for market, the manure is 
mixed with road-scrapings and pressed into 
cakes about the size of ordinary bricks. 
These are sold to the growers, who divide 
and plant them under the following condi- 
tions: The mushroom needs a rich bed of 
manure for its growth, and a damp, cool at- 
mosphere. These conditions may be fulfilled 
either in the cellars of out-houses—such as 
stables, cow-sheds, ete.—or in light though 
well-shaded sheds constructed for the pur- 
pose; or, best of all, in subterraneous cav- 
erns. Fig. 1 illustrates a form of mushroom- 





Fig. 1.—Mushrooms grown in a Cask. 


bed that has been used to advantage in these 
above-ground structures. It consists of a 
simple half-barrel, filled with rich horse-ma- 
nure ; into these the spawn is introduced, and 
the whole kept at a temperature between 50° 
and 60°. 

As it is our present purpose to give but a 
condensed account of this culture, we will 
not venture a detailed description of these 
several methods, which may, however, be 
fully learned from Peter Henderson’s work to 
which allusion has been made above, and 
also from Robinson’s “ Mushroom-Culture,” 
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Even a condensed history of this work would, 
however, be incomplete without a reference 
to the famous mushroom-caves of Paris ; and 
it is to these that attention is now briefly 
directed. 

These caves are situated in the suburbs 
of Paris, and are, in fact, deserted stone- 
quarries. They are entered through shafts, 
and consist of long, dark, low corridors, the 
roofs of which are often so low as to require 
that the visitor stoop in passing through 
them. The floors of these caves are covered 
with long lines of narrow beds, made of rich 





Fig. 2.—Mushroom-Cave, 


manure, and of the form suggested in Fig. 2. 
One of these caves, at Montrouge, just be- 
yond the fortifications of Paris, on the south- 
ern side, contains over seven miles’ run of 
mushroom-heds, from which the owner gath- 
ered an average of three hundred pounds of 
mushrooms a day. Although so dark and 
dismal in their location, the mushroom is 
carefully treated, and the passages between 
the rows of beds are neatly swept and tended. 

A second class of caves, differing in char- 
acter from those at Montrouge, are those 
near Frepillon, an hour’s ride from Paris. 
These caves, from which building-stone is 
taken, are much higher, and present an inte- 
rior appearance like that of a vast cathedral. 
In the year 1867 one M. Renandot is said to 
have had the extraordinary length of over 
twenty-one miles of mushroom-beds in one 
of these caves; and from this quarter, dur- 
ing that year, over three thousand pounds 
of mushrooms a day were sent to the Paris 
markets. We state that, in the year men- 
tioned, this great yield was secured, for it 
appears that the crop varies with certain at- 
mospheric and other conditions. It is said 
that, after a time, the great quarries seem to 
become tired of their occupants, or the mush- 
rooms of their home. When this occurs, 
the quarries are thoroughly cleaned, the very 
soil scraped, and the place left to recruit for 
@ year or two. 

We have referred to the large profits 
that often accrue to the mushroom-grower. 
A single instance, illustrating this point, is 
thus given by Mr. Cooke: 

“The cultivation of mushrooms for the 
market, even in England, is so profitable that 
curious revelations sometimes crop up, as in 
a recent trial at the Sheriff's Court, London, 








for compensation from the Metropolitan Rail- 
way Company for destroying the premises of 
a mushroom-grower, at Kensington. The 
railway had taken possession of his mush- 
room-ground, and the claim for compensation 
was seven hundred and sixteen pounds. It 
furthermore appeared in evidence that the 
profits on mushroom-culture amounted to 
from one hundred to one hundred and fifty per 
cent., one witness testifying that an expendi- 
ture of fifty pounds realized in six months 
two hundred pounds.” Surely, here is suffi- 
cient motive for the special attention that 
the subject is now receiving. 

This extensive use of artificial caves as 
mushroom-gardens has suggested to certain 
Western gardeners the possibility of using 
many of the great natural caverns for a like 
purpose. Though we are not yet informed 
as to the present status of this movement, 
yet there would seem to be no reason why it 
should not prove abundantly successful. In 
the mean time, would it not be wise to give 
this enterprise a more complete trial; and 
thus, while bringing to the experimenter a 
rich pecuniary return, adding also to the re- 
sources of the American table, which is now, 
unfortunately, rather scantily provided with 
luxuries, however abundant may be our sta- 
ple foods ? 





As it is possible that the efforts of the 
Journat toward awakening an interest in the 
subject of aquaria may have been successful, 
we are prompted to lay before our readers a 
condensed series of directions prepared by 
Mr. Charles White, for the benefit of the Que- 
kett Microscopical Club, and which give to 
the aquarium an additional value as furnishing 
objects for microscopical study. These direc- 
tions will be of especial interest at present, 
since the season for such efforts is upon us. In 
the Jovrnat for October 25, 1878, were given 
illustrated descriptions of the best forms of 
house aquaria, and hence we will pass at once 
to the directions given by Mr. White for the 
proper filling and stocking of the marine tank, 
which is designed to furnish objects of study 
forthe microscopist : “* The tank, with its rock- 
work, should be filled with fresh water, and 
all the soluble lime-salts in the cement used in 
attaching the pieces of stone soaked out; this 
may take a week or two, and must on no ac- 
count be hurried. Afterward the sea-water, 
natural or artificial, may be introduced, and 
some fronds of Ulva or other suitable sea-weeds 
placed in the tank, the object being to promote 
the growth of minute algw on the surface of 
the rock-work. A sea-weed already growing, 
although attached to stone, cannot be trusted 
to maintain the necessary supply of oxygen, 
as it but rarely establishes itself and forms 
vigorous plants. The rock should consist of 
sandstone or mica schist, both having surfaces 
favorable to the growth of the minute vegeta- 
tion so much needed, and suitable for the at- 
tachment of zodphytes and other microscopic 
animals. When a good crop of weed has es- 
tablished itself, which will be easily known by 
the copious evolution of air-bubbles from the 
coated surface of the stone, animal life may 
be cautiously added, a few sea-anemones and 
serpule ; but fish, crustacew, or any of the 
more active creatures, must be carefully ex- 
cluded from an aquarium devoted to the cult- 
ure of minute animal and vegetable organisms. 
The microscopic stock finds its way into the 
tank by means of germs, which are sure to 








come with weed and rock brought fresh from 
the sea. The Foraminifera, Hydroida, Polyzoa, 
and other minute forms, are not long in mak- 
ing their appearance, and supply the micro- 
scopist with an unending source of material 
for investigation. Microscopic slides should 
be placed in various parts of the aquarium, as 
minute growths developing on them can read- 
ily be removed for examination. Artificial 
aération, which is carried on with such great 
success at the Crystal Palace and elsewhere, is 
hardly needed in house aquaria containing only 
a few small and inactive animals, but it can be 
obtained to a sufficient extent by allowing wa- 
ter from a suitable source of supply to fall into 
the aquarium through a glass tube drawn out 
to a point; this fine stream will carry with 
it a large quantity of air-bubbles, and greatly 
aid in maintaining the purity of the water, 
Sea-water must on no account be allowed to 
come in contact with any portion of metal.” 
When it is not possible to obtain natural sea- 
water, an artificial substitute, composed a8 fol- 
lows, may be used: 
Chloride of sodium (common sait), 3} ounces. 
Sulphate of magnesia (epsom salts), 3 ounce, 
Chloride of magnesium........... 200 grains, 
Chloride of potassium............ 40 grains. 
Dissolve in one gallon of fresh water. Any ad- 
ditional quantity can be prepared by preserv- 
ing the same proportions, and where it is not 
desirable to have a regularly-constructed tank, 
any glass vessel may be substituted. In this 
case, however, it would be well to avoid too 
great a depth of water, and where it is possi- 
ble the floor should be made to shelve from 
the top to the bottom, tkus affording a resting- 
place at any desired depth. 


M. Heyt, a German railway-engineer, has 
discovered certain facts regarding the develop- 
ment of magnetism in railway-rails that may 
yet prove of great significance either in favor 
or against certain recent methods of block- 
signaling. ‘I have observed,” he says, “ that 
all the rails are transformed at their extremi- 
ties, after they have been placed in position a 
few days, into powerful magnets, capable of 
attracting and of retaining a key, or even a 
heavier piece of metallic iron. These rails pre- 
serve their magnetism even after they have 
been removed, but they lose it gradually.” 
The production of this magnetism is attrib- 
uted to the friction caused by the passage of 
trains, and, as suggested above, it may prove 
of importance to determine whether the flow 
of regular currents will be effected in any way 
by this magnetic condition of the rail along 
which it is proposed to conduct them. The 
Journal of the Franklin Institute, commenting 
on this fact, also suggests that, should it be 
proved that these magnetic currents are strong- 
er at the moment of the passage of the trains, 
the magnetism thus developed may exercise an 
influence actually beneficial upon the stability 
of the railway, increasing the adherence of 
the wheels to the rails. A third interesting 
problem suggested by this fact is that relating 
to the influence of this magnetism of the rail 
upon its physical structure, whether the metal 
is rendered either more or less tough by this 
change in its magnetic condition. 


M. J. Persoz, in a recent paper on weight- 
ed silks, presents certain facts that may well 
be considered by purchasers of these fabrics. 
When first adopted, the artificial weighting of 
silks seems to have been intended merely to 
make up for the loss sustained in ungumming. 
The advantage thus gained by the manufact- 
urer was so great, however, as to have in- 
duced an extraordinary extension of the prac- 
tice, till now it is said to be carried on to the 
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extent of from one hundred to three hundred 
percent. This increase in weight is produced 
by its treatment with salts of iron, tin, etc., 
and the bulk increases proportionally with the 
weight. This method of adulteration results 
in a serious deterioration of the original ma- 
terial, since the fibre so treated becomes very 
combustible, and liable to undergo spontane- 
ous decomposition. By analysis, the fraud 
may be readily detected, as adulterated silk, 
when burned, gives but a faint suggestion of 
what should be its characteristic animal odor, 
while the ash contains oxide of iron exceed- 
ing eight per cent. Where the adulteration is 
very decided the simple washing of the fabric 
will produce such a change in its stiffness and 
density as to be readily appreciated. 


Tue committee having direction of the sub- 
Wealden Exploration fund have entered into 
a contract with the Diamond Rock - Boring 
Company to sink a shaft to the depth of one 
thousand feet, the price to be six hundred 
pounds sterling. The work has already been 
begun in the immediate neighborhood of the 
old shaft. 





Miscellany: 


NOTEWORTHY THINGS GLEANED HERE 
AND THERE. 


——— 


HE proposal to erect a statue to the poet 

Campbell, at Glasgow, elicits from the 

London Daily News the following paper on 
the author of “ Hohenlinden :” 


“The Scotch are by nature a race of hero- 
worshipers—the modern apostle of hero-wor- 
ship is himself a Scotchman ; Glasgow is one 
of the richest cities in Great Britain; Thomas 
Campbell, the poet, was born and educated in 
Glasgow ; and yet there is no monument to 
him in his native town. It is with no surprise, 
therefore, that we hear, in this age of monu- 
ment-raising, that Glasgow means to honor 
herself in doing honor to one of her most fa- 
mous sons ; and if, in mentioning such a pro- 
posal, we add the prosaic fact that three hun- 
dred pounds is now required to make up the 
proper amount of money, it is with the assur- 
ance that the wealthy citizens of the great* 
commercial capital of the north will not allow 
that small stumbling-block to remain in the 
way. Most of us have a vague sort of idea 
that Campbell belongs to the Western High- 
lands, where the name is a familiar one; and 
there can be no doubt that many of the finest 
inspirations of his genius were caught in that 
region of lonely mountain, and waste moor- 
land, and stormy sea. But if Campbell had 
been born amid these wild scenes, it is highly 
probable that he would have missed much of 
their physical grandeur and of the legendary 
romance that hangs around these distant 
shores. Even when he went thither the 
‘Glasgow body’ was far from being enchanted 
by the fierce and lonely majesty of Mull and 
Morven ; and began to speak regretfully of the 
‘comforts of the Sautmarket.’ Of Mull, to 
which island he went as tutor to a family resi- 
dent there, he remarked, ‘Every scene you 
meet with in it is, to be sure, marked by sub- 
limity and the wild majesty of Nature; but 
itis only fit for the haunts of the damned in 
bad weather.’ By-and-by we are told that 
books, the making of poetry, and the business 
of translating from the Greek dramatists, rec- 
onciled him even to the bleak grandeur of 


point of Callioch commands a magnificent 
prospect of thirteen Hebrid-islands, among 
which are Staffa and Icolmkill, which I visited 

with enthusiasm. I had also, now and then, 
a sight of wild-deer sweeping across that 
wilder country, and of eagles perching on its 
shore. These objects fed the romance of my 
fancy, and I may say that I was attached to 
Sunifol before I took leave of it. Neverthe- 
less, God wot, I was better pleased to look on 
the kirk-steeples and whinstone causeways of 
Glasgow than on all the eagles and wild-deer 
of the Highlands.’ It was these far solitudes, 
nevertheless, that fired his imagination with 
the mystic story of ‘Lochiel’s Warning;’ 
and the rock is pointed out to this day, be- 
tween the shores of Mull and Morven, which 
is connected with a narrative not much dis- 
similar from the story of ‘Glenara.’ Oddly 
enough, it was a contemporary of Campbell’s 
who wrote the beautiful ballad of Colonsay—a 
neighboring island—and told how the mer- 
maid still wails at night for the chieftain who 
deceived her. Let us hope that this had noth- 
ing to do with the coolness which subsequent- 
ly prevailed between Leyden and Campbell. 
When Sir Walter Scott repeated ‘ Hohenlin- 
den’ to Leyden, the latter exclaimed, ‘ Dash 
it, man! tell the fellow that I hate him. But, 
dash him, he has written the finest verses 
that have been published these fifty years.’ 
Campbell’s answer was, ‘ Tell Leyden that I 
detest him; but I know the value of his criti- 
cal approbation.’ Campbell’s own opinion of 
* Hohenlinden’ was that too many of the verses 
consisted of ‘ d—d drum-and-trumpet lines ;’ 
but we know how fond celebrated folks are of 
rather pooh-poohing their most popular pieces. 

“We English have something to thank 
Campbell for, if there is no talk of putting up 
a statue to him in Leicester Square. English 
literature would be much the poorer if the far- 
famed ‘ Mariners of England’ were withdrawn 
from it. It has been said, indeed, that out 
and away the finest patriotic song of the Eng- 
lish people was written by a Scotchman; and, 
indeed, the only compositions which are safe- 
ly to be placed beside it are the wonderful 
poems which Mr. Tennyson wrote, under the 
signature of ‘ Merlin,’ some two dozen years 
ago. There are some of us who justify our 
possession of the American pirated copy of 
Mr. Tennyson’s works by the fact that it con- 
tains such pieces as ‘ Hands all round’—the 
equal of which, for powerful, passionate appeal 
to the higher impulses of national feeling, Mr. 
Tennyson has never published under his own 
name. The point in favor of ‘ Ye Mariners of 
England’ is that it is above all things lyrical. 
There is a singing quality in it which makes 
us forget the e ite metaphors. When one 
reads such couplets as 
* Your glorious standard launch again, 
To match another foe!’ 
or this— 
* With thunders from her native oak 
She quells the floods below!’ 
or this— 
* The meteor flag of England 
Shall yet terrific burn ’— 

it is impossible to stay to scan critically the 
appositeness of the metaphor; the mere swing 
of the rhythm carries one on to the rhetorical 
climax— 
* When the battle rages loud and long, 

And the stormy winds do blow!’ 
We are glad to know, by-the-way, that the 
warm patriotic spirit breathing in these lines 
was once very serviceable to Campbell him- 
self. Aman named Donovan, who was con- 





committed to the Tower; and the spy who 
procured his arrest warned the authorities, for 
what reason we know not, of a most danger- 
ous fellow called Campbell, who was the as- 
sociate of rebels in all parts of the world, and 
had been an accomplice of this same Donovan. 
Campbell was arrested at Edinburgh by the 
sheriff, who proceeded to examine his papers. 
Among these, luckily, was the original draft 
of ‘Ye Mariners of England,’ which so con- 
vinced and delighted the officer of justice that 
he said, ‘Mr. Campbell, this is a cold, wet 
evening — what do you say to our having a 
bottle of wine during the examination of your 
treasonable papers?’ In more recent days, 
the joyful dismissal of the prisoner might have 
been celebrated in whiskey; but at that time 
the old alliances between France and Scotland 
had left as a tradition the drinking of ‘ claret- 
wine,’ which, as we have been told, was one 
of the reasons why the Caledonian stood ‘firm 
and erect,’ even when he was kilted, in an east 
wind. 

“ And if England owes some little measure 
of gratitude to Campbell, so does Ireland. 
One of the speakers in the ‘ Noctes’ complains 
of Walter Scott that, in seeking backgrounds 
for his poems and romances, he had “harried 
all Scotland ’—and doubtless he harried most 
of the parts of Scotland which were accessible 
in histime. In like manner, Campbell seems 
to have carried his note-book about with him 
everywhere, seizing a legend here, a battle- 
story there, just as it happened to be handy to 
him. The romantic ballad of ‘ O’Connor’s 
Child’ is doubtless too long to have achieved 
wide popularity ; but every one knows 


* There came to the beach a poor exile of Erin,’ 


—though it is highly probable that many peo- 
ple, on being suddenly questioned as to the 
authorship of this pathetic utterance, would 
answer, ‘ Why, Moore, of course.’ Do many 
know that the ‘Poor Dog Tray’ of modern 
comic minstrelsy appears as the friend and 
companion of Campbell’s blind old harper in 
the verses beginning— 


* On the green banks of Shannon when Sheelah was 
nigh?’ 
Campbell wandered much over Europe; and 
his genius was of a quick and sympathetic 
order. The wrongs of Poland fired his indig- 
nation as though he had been himself a suffer- 
er. The beauty of an old German ballad cap- 
tivated him as thoroughly as the half-forgotten 
legend of a Highland rock or some lingering 
tradition of the harp of Innisfail. Yet there is 
no doubt that he finds his strength among the 
mountain-mists, the gloomy stories, the som- 
bre sadness of the distant region to which 
he transferred himself after leaving Glasgow 
University. ‘ Lochiel’s Warning,’ ‘ Glenara,’ 
‘Lord Ullin’s Daughter’ —it is with such 
pieces that Campbell took the public, not with 
the orthodox love-compositions of the south- 
ern poet, though the verses beginning— 
‘Drink ye to her that each loves best, 
And if you nurse a flame 
That's told but to her mutual breast, 
We will not ask her name '— 

show that he could write these prettily enough 
at times. He has scarcely begun to tell us of 








‘ Pennsylvania’s shore’ in ‘ Gertrude of Wy- 
oming,’ when he turns with longing eyes and 
tender speech to ‘Green Albin,’ and to 

* Thy lone, sepulchral cairn npon the moor, 

And distant isles that hear Corbrechtan roar!’ 
Indeed, if the good people of Glasgow were 
properly grateful to the region which was un- 
doubtedly the nursery of Campbell’s imagina- 








Mull, although we find him writing: ‘The 


cerned in the Vinegar- Hill affair, had been 


tion, they ought to.erect the forthcoming mon- 
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ument somewhere west of Crinan or on the 
desolate shores of Mull itself. But, perhaps, 
after all, George’s Square is better; for Glas- 
gow needs all the ornament which the art of 
the sculptor can bestow upon her gray and 
monotonous thoroughfares.” 





We translate from Princess Salm-Salm’s 
“ Recollections of Mexico” the following in- 
teresting facts in regard to social life in that 
country: 


“The interior of Mexican houses is much 
more interesting than the exterior. A flight 
of stairs leads to an open gallery, which runs 
round an inner court ; it is usually ornamented 
with flowers, and furnished with mats and 
seats. From this terrace all the rooms are 
reached. The salons in the houses of the 
wealthy are usually well furnished, but not 
often with as much taste as profusion. The 
Mexicans are fond of gilding, and often have 
nothing but gilt furniture. In the sleeping- 
rooms the beds only are at all luxurious ; every 
other article is generally very primitive, and 
the luxury of cleanliness is not very highly 
prized. The bed-linen is usually of cotton, as 
are also tue tablecloths and napkins, which 
often contrast strangely with the costly furni- 


ture of the dining-room and the table-service. | 


‘“* Although the Mexicans are a lazy people, 
they rise early—the gentlemen to take their 
morning ride, the ladies to go to early mass, 
which is the only occasion on which they ap- 
pear in the streets on foot. ‘They take a 
luncheon between twelve and one o’clock. 
The Mexicans are a very temperate people ; 
they drink little brandy, wine, or beer, but on 
every table you find pulgue, a light, vinous 
beverage resembling cider, obtained from the 
American agave. Asa general thing they lead 
very regular, exemplary lives, but gambling is 
their passion. 

“The men are usually small, delicately 
but symmetrically made, and have very small 
hands and feet. They are very polite and 
graceful, reserved, and cautious, as though 
they were always on their guard against de- 
ception—and for a very good reason, since 
trustworthiness is far from being a leading vir- 
tue among them. They are ready to promise 
—with words; are always at your service, but 
they are not to be trusted. Fifty years of civil 
strife would be sufficient to demoralize better 








people than the descendants of Cortez and his | 


followers. They love money, but have little 
idea how it is to be honestly obtained; hence 
it is looked upon rather as being meritorious 
than sinful to steal from the government, be 
that government what it may. Whoever gets 
into office uses his position for this purpose. 
“In general, they are very hospitable, and 
at dinner there are always two or three covers 
laid for guests who may chance to come in. 


Frugal as they usually are, when they enter- | 


tain they provide very bountifully. 

“The women of the better classes are very 
handsome, and are especially remarkable for 
their abundant heads of black hair, their large, 
dark, melancholy eyes, and their small, deli- 
eately-formed extremities. They marry young, 
often at the age of fourteen or fifteen, and usu- 
ally have large families; it is not unusual to 


see a woman with a dozen children, and some- | 


times with even more. The children are very 
frail, very quiet, and well behaved. I have 
never seen them romp and quarrel, as I have al- 
ways seen hearty, strong children do in other 
countries. The mothers usually nurse their 
children themselves, are very fond and devoted, 
but bring them up very irrationally. They 





treat them like dolls, and their chief study is 
to dress them prettily. The children are very 
precocious ; up to their tenth or twelfth year 
they progress with wonderful rapidity, but 
then their intellectual development becomes 
very slow or entirely ceases. 

“ Family life in Mexico is quite pleasant; 
the husband and wife are always seen together, 
and they live mostly at home, surrounded by 
their relations. Parents separate themselves 
from their daughters very unwillingly, and 
not unfrequently they marry them to men who 
are content to make the house of their father- 
in-law their home, and to live at his expense. 

“The ladies are exceedingly ignorant. 
They read nothing but their prayer-books, 
ard are hardly able to write the most com- 
monplace letter. They know no language but 
Spanish, and of history and geography they 
are entirely ignorant. They knew before they 
were invaded by the French that Paris is the 
capital of France, and of London they had 
also heard, since from both of these cities they 
have always received their finery and many 
objects of luxury. All they know of Rome is 
that the pope has his residence there, and but 
for that circumstance they would not know 
there is such a city. They, however, have a 
good deal of taste for music, and many of 
them sing and play very creditably. 

“In many Mexican houses they have, as a 
rule, no regular dinner. If they are hungry, 
they eat some simple dish or drink a cup of 
chocolate, which is excellent ; the coffee, how- 
ever, although they raise a good quality, is not 
good—they do not know how to prepare it. 

** At six o’clock they drive out, and from 
the promenade they go to the opera or theatre, 
taking their daughters, dressed in their finest, 
with them. If perchance there is no place of 
amusement to which they can go, then they 
remain at home, and amuse themselves with 
eards and music. The young people assemble 
very frequently for a hop or a ¢ertulia, as such 
gatherings are called in Mexico. 

** Although there are in Mexico, among the 
eight million inhabitants, about half a million 
negroes—very few in the cities—the house- 
servants are Indians, mostly young girls, who 
are generally treated in a very friendly and fa- 
miliar manner by their employers. They are 
well skilled in household affairs, and many of 
them embroider beautifully. 

“More than half the population of the 
country are Indians; those who live on the 


plateau of Mexico and in the vicinity are de- | 


seendants of the Aztees, who, three hundred 
years ago, astonished the Spaniards with their 
civilization, which some say surpassed that of 
the ancient Egyptians. The conquerors, who 
expected to meet with savages only, found in 
the Aztec capital a flourishing city containing 
many fine buildings adorned with numerous 
works of art. What has become of this intel- 
ligent, industrious people? The manner in 
which the English treated the American In- 
dians, bad as it was, had some excuse in the 
obstinacy with which they resisted every at- 
tempt to civilize them; but the Aztecs were 
very fur from being savages. 

“Tyranny and slavery have every where the 
same degrading effect, while freedom is every- 
where the mother of industry and progress. 

** Maltreated as the poor natives were, they 
took refuge in the forests, where they were 
deprived of every means of culture. Their 
children grew up in ignorance, and, in course 
of time, they even lost their mechanical skill. 
No wonder they are shy and distrustful. When 
they are well treated they evince great good- 
ness of heart, are faithful, and evince a strong 
desire to learn 





| ‘“*When the conquerors spread over the 
| country, the aborigines could not keep en- 
| tirely away from them, especially in the vi- 
| cinity of the cities. Of this contact there came 
| among them a new sort of civilization. They 
soon learned the value of money, and that it 
could be obtained by selling their services to 
their lazy masters. The consequence is, that 
we see them everywhere the petty tradesmen 
and laborers of the country. They were al- 
most exclusively the providers for the capital 
—they came from every direction with their 
poultry, fruits, vegetables, wood, charcoal, etc., 
ete. 

‘““The women work more than the men, 
and, together with a heavy load, carrying 
their babies on their backs, they can be seen 
on every road leading to the city, going on a 
dog-trot to market. Their dress is very sim- 
ple. A piece of blue-cotton stuff is wound 
round the waist, and falls to the ankles, while 
the shoulders and breast are covered by an- 
other piece of cotton of a different color, in 
which there is a hole to put the head through, 
I have seen the peasants in the Tyrol wear 
pieces of carpet in a similar manner. 
| “The dress of the men is still less com- 
plete. Around the waist they wear a piece of 
leather, in such a manner that it forms a sort 
of short breeches. Their shoulders they cov- 
er in the same way the women cover theirs, 
and on their heads they wear a palm-leaf hat. 

“The Aztec women have large, handsome 
eyes, are generally well formed, and many of 
them are quite good-looking; but the women 
of the other Mexican tribes are, for the most 
part, ugly. 

“Not a few of the companions of Cortez 
married Aztec girls, and from these unions, 
which became more and more frequent, there 
sprang a mongrel race called creoles. Many 
of these are rancheros, planters, or farmers, 
and are looked upon as forming the best por- 
tion of the nation. Some of them ure very 
rich; and, as they have little opportunity to 
get rid of their money except by gambling, 
they gratity their passion for costly apparel. 
I have already described the riding-suit of a 
Mexican gentleman; that of a rich ranchero, 
| though similar, in some respects differs mate- 

rially. The ranchero wears very wide white 

under-leggings, that reach to the knee, and 
| are fastened with handsome leather garters 
| embroidered in various colors. Below the 
| garter hangs, by a steel chain, a sharp knife, 
used to cut the lasso when necessary. Over 
| these leggings—which, be it said, en passant, 
| are always faultlessly clean—he wears panta- 
loons, which, from the knee down, are open 
| on the outer side, and set with large buttons, 
quite close together, that are usually of solid 
silver, and not unfrequently of gold. Such a 
pair of calzonazos is worth a smali fortune. 
The jacket is made of coffee-colored leather, and 
is profusely embroidered with silver and gold, 
and the high, broad-brimmed hat (jarano) is also 
ornamented with the same metals, while from 
the ends of the carmine-colored silk band hang 
heavy gold tassels. ‘The saddle and bridle, of 
| course, are also richly ornamented with the 
precious metals. Over the loins of the horse & 
magnificent, bright-colored auguwera is thrown, 
and from the saddle hang a sabre and a lasso. 
Add to this ‘ get up’ a pair of enormous spurs 
and a scarlet neck-cloth, and it is easy to see 
that a ranchero mounted on one of their beau- 
tiful and spirited little horses must present 4 
very picturesque appearance. 

“The amusements of these gentlemen are 
any thing but refined. It is their favorite pas- 
time to show their prowess against animals of 
the bovine creation. One of their feats seems 
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as difficult to perform as it is unpleasant for 
the bullock. The poor animal is frightened in 
some way or other, and when it runs away the 
rancheros set otf after it on horseback. The 
one who overtakes it first seizes it by the tail 
with the right hand, and, leaning over to the 
left, supports his elbow on his knee, and, with 
a sudden jerk, throws the animal down, and 
rides away. 

“A feat they call barbear el becerro is still 
more difficult, as well as more dangerous. 
The fearless ranchero approaches the bullock, 
not from behind, buat from the front, seizes it 
by one ear with the left hand, and by the nose 
with the right, and then, by suddenly twisting 
the animal’s neck, throws it to the ground. 

“The class of people in Mexico which 
stand between the rich and the Indians dress 
neither after the French fashions nor after 
the simple manner of the Indians. ‘The low- 
est class, the /eperos, dress as they can, and 
the climate is so mild that very little apparel 
ean be made to suffice; for the men, a pair 
of coarse pantaloons, a shirt, and a palm-leaf 
hat. The women of the lower class wear more 
or less elegant skirts, which reach to the feet. 
For the body above the waist a loose chemise 
suffices, with, perhaps, a light kerchief over 
the shoulders. Their most characteristic ar- 
ticle of wearing-apparel is the rebozo, which 
serves for a variety of purposes, and with which 
they drape themselves very becomingly. The 
rebozo is a sort of shawl, either of silk or cot- 
ton, woven simply, or with an admixture of 
gold and silver threads, about a yard wide and 
two and a half or three yards long, with a 
heavy open fringe on each end. 

* Although it is very unusual for ladies to 
be seen in the streets except in going to and 
ia coming from church and the Alameda, still 
Icould not resist a desire to go out occasion- 
ally to look about, and I never failed to see 
something that was new and interesting. This 
was especially true in the markets, where the 
variety of products offered for sale surpassed 
any thing I have ever seen elsewhere. I was 
especially attracted by the enormous quanti- 
ties of beautiful flowers that come from the 
floating gardens, where they bloom the year 
round. Strawberries are also abundant at every 
season, and, as for fruits and vegetables, there 
seems to be no limit to the variety or quantity 
of either.”’ 


Mr. Gzorce Dawson, who has been among 
us taking notes, publishes in The Gentleman's 
Magazine the following description of Niaga- 
ra Falls : 


“It is common to hear people say that they 
are disappointed with the Falls of Niagara; as 
it is difficult to know what they expected, it is 
difficult to say why they are disappointed. 
Many stay too short a time; they seem to see 
all that is to be seen at one view, and they 
hurry away, adding Niagara to their list of 
‘vanities.’ I found nine days too few for me: 
the longer I staid the longer I wished to stay, 
and there are few places that I more wish to 
revisit than these famous Falls. Something 
of the common disappointment arises from the 
Openness of the Falls; there is no dimness, 
nothing is hidden ; there is no gloom, no derk 
and narrow gorge. Such a leap of the waters 
needs no half concealment, depends on noth- 
ing but itself for its sublimity. Linger until 
you have seen the Falls in every light, from 
early dawn till dewy eve, and then till moon- 
light comes, and then till darkness follows ; 
Watch the rainbows, and the never - ceasing 
white clouds of spray. Return day after day 
and find the waters rushing down without the 


slightest change of form ; note the deep-green 
color in the centre of the Fall, which shows 
the depth of the water; go up the river and 
watch the flood rushing toward the great leap ; 
cross in the little ferry-boat at the very foot 
of the Fall and mark the wondrous calm of the 
water; go lower down, where this calm gives 
way to a rush of-waves like the waves of a 
stormy sea, but, unlike them, moving onward 
with a rapid rush; go behind the Fall as far 
as you can—and, if after all this there is any 
disappointment, tell it not to your best friend, 
unless he has been chosen for his likeness to 
yourself. . . . The photographers amused me 
much. The first I saw was a long-legged spe- 
cimen, with his apparatus in a traveling-box, 
by the side of which he stood, spider-like, 
watching for bis prey. On the approach of a 
likely-looking person out he rushed, and, pre- 
senting a specimen of his art, solicited the 
honor of a sitting. I looked at the board on 
which he had painted these words, ‘ Parties 
taken with Falls in the background.’ That 
was too great an honor for me, and I declined 
to be a party with Falls in the background. 
Soon came a little man who was willing to 
pose in front of the Falls; Long-legs set him 
a chair, and, while he was retiring to thrust 
his head under a curtain, the sitter arranged 
himself, took off his hat, coaxed his side-locks, 
threw open his cdat, crossed his legs, folded 
his arms, assumed an air, and was ‘taken with 
the Falls in the background.’ The operator 
retired to his peripatetic studio, and the sitter 
waited impatiently for the result. At last it 
came, he seemed satisfied, paid his money, and 
went on his way. I, too, went on mine,.and 
soon came to photographer number two. I 
looked at his sign-board: ‘Falls taken with 
parties in the foreground.’ How deliciously 
different, and yet how precisely the same 
thing! I declined to be a foreground to the 
Falls, and went on musing on many a distine- 
tion without a difference that I had met with 
among theologians, metaphysicians, and poli- 
ticians. Old controversies rushed back to 
memory, and for a while I forgot the parties 
and the Falls. After a while I came upon anoth- 
er artist, and I felt curious to see what his in- 
scription would be. It would never do to pla- 
giarize, he must be original, but what could he 
do? parties must be foreground to the Falls or 
the Falls must be background to the parties. 
He was equal to the occasion. I looked up 
and admired the simple ingenuity of the words: 
* Parties and Falls taken.’ Declining mod- 
estly to go into partnership with the Falls, I 
passed on, thinking quietly of harmonies, un- 
ions, latitudinarians, broad churchmen, com- 
prehension, and many other matters far and 
fur off. I left the Falls an undepicted party, 
and I must depend for evidence of my having 
been there on other proof than that of the pho- 
tographer. 

“There is but a step from the subiime to 
the ridiculous, and that step I found it easy to 
tuke. Opposite to the Falls, separated from 
the river only by the road, is a museum, and 
at the side of it a garden with live buffaloes, 


Indian wigwams, and a fountain—such a little | 
fountain, throwing up such a little jet such a | 


little height, and keeping up by its soaring 
power a little ball. It seemed to court com- 
parison with the Falls—nay, it seemed to exalt 


friend has requested me to say that this is on 
the Canadian side; justice to Canada requires 
that I should do so, and I do so; the squirt is 
on the Canadian side. Slightly inclined to 
sneer at man’s littleness, I recovered myself 
by looking at the bridges that span the river 
above the roaring tide; they are the work of 
man, and, for aught I know to the contrary, 
the work of a man related to the little party 
whose portrait-pose I had watched.” 


Mr. Dawson liked Philadelphia very much, 
but was sorry that he could not include Gi- 
rard College in his love and admiration of 
things and people in Philadelphia—meaning 
the building : 


“The will contained minute directions as 
to the materials and dimensions of the build- 
ing: it must be three stories in height ; each 
story at least fifteen feet high in the clear from 
the floor to the ceiling; needless ornament 
must be avoided, and strength, conyenience, 
and neatness, chiefly attended tc. Directions 
were given as to cellars, windows and their 
shutters ; doors, their number and their size ; 
stairs and their materials, steps not to exceed 
nine inches in the rise nor to be less than ter 
inches in the tread, and so forth. What is the 
result? <A three-story building with nests of 
rooms covered over by a Grecian temple! We 
smile at a Palais-Royal walnut fitted as a work- 
box, or made to contain two little scent-bottles 
and a funnel wherewith to fill them; it is a 
toy, and nothing more; but a Grecian temple 
full of school-rooms and staircases! It is a big 
temple ; whether needless ornament has been 
avoided we will not discuss, for we are called 
upon to admire the columns six feet in diame- 
ter, the bases nine feet three inches in diameter 
and three feet two inches high, the capitals 
eight feet six inches high and nine feet four 
inches wide on the face of the abacus. We 
hear with awe that ‘each capital consists of 
twelve separate pieces, all of which are secure- 
ly doweled and clamped together, and the 
joints so disposed between the cauliculi as not 
to be observed.’ We fall to thinking of the 
little orphans, but our attention is recalled to 
hear that ‘the net amount of marble in each 
column, including the base and capital, is thir- 
teen hundred and forty-six cubic feet; the 
weight one hundred and three tons, and the 
cost of each twelve thousand nine hundred 
and ninety-four dollars.’ Happy orphans! 
The roof is an architectural wonder, but I pre- 
ferred the view from it to the view of it. One 
of the cells in this elassical beehive was oddly 
filled. Girard had directed that a suitable 
room was to be set apart for the preservation 
of his books and papers, but, from excess of 
pious care or dread of the next-of-kin, all the 
plain. homely man’s effects have been siioveled 
into this room. Here are hix boxes and his 
bookcase, his gig and his gaiters, his pictures, 
and his pottery; and ina bookcase, hanging 
with careless grace, are his braces—old home- 
ly - knitted braces, telling their tale of sim- 





plicity and carefulness. Bless those braces! 
but I wish they were not inside a temple 
of the ‘Grecian Corinthian order,’ which 
has a ‘cornice consisting of a congeries of 
mouldings, enriched with a dentil band, and 
crowned with a sculptured cymatium of two 





itself above them. They were water, the foun- 
tain was water, too ; they could but fall, it could 
rise before it fell. Here was a water-party 
with the Falls in the background! The little 
squirt was not neglected ; some tourists seemed 
to regard it with more admiration than they 
bestowed upon the Falls, and went away from 





it, evidently not disappointed. An American 


feet four inches in height? In addition to 
the temple full of rooms are four other build- 
ings devoted to the purposes of the institution. 
Mr. Girard willed that all should be surrounded 
with a ‘solid wall at least fourteen inches 
thick and ten feet high, capped with marble, 
and guarded with irons on the top, so as to 
prevent persons from getting over.’ This in- 
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struction is obeyed ; the wall is, I believe, ten 
feet in height, but several feet of it are under- 
ground!” 





An article on the famous Beaumarchais, in 
Temple Bar, shows us to what an extent the 
art of libeling was carried in the last century: 


“The eighteenth century was an age of li- 
bels. French adventurers, exiled for some 
crime or misdemeanor, would take up their 
abode in Holland or England, and write apoc- 
ryphal memoirs—in which a few grains of 
truth were hidden among a bushel of’ slanders 
—of the rich and great among their country- 
men and countrywomen. If the victims did 
not consent to pay heavily for the suppression 
of these slanders, which they did in nine cases 
out of ten, they were given to the world, and 
accepted by it as authentic histories. One of 
these wretches, De Morande by name, who 
had taken shelter in London, had written to 
the king to announce that, unless a large sum 
of money was sent him, he should immediately 
publish a memoir of the Countess du Barry, in 
which he would hold her up to the execration 
of the world. There were too many infamies 
in the past life of that lady not to render such 
a threat extremely alarming. The king made 
a secret application to the British Government 
to give him up. This it dared not do openly ; 
but it consented to close its eyes if a means 
could be devised to quietly remove him. For 
this purpose a body of French police was sent 
to London; but Morande, receiving intelli- 
gence of his danger, cleverly eluded them, and 
published an inflammatory appeal to the Brit- 
ish nation, in which he represented himself to 
be the innocent victim of a lawless tyrant. 
British patriotism took alarm at this infringe- 
ment of its liberties, and the police narrowly 
escaped with their lives. As foul means had 
failed to silence the libeler, nothing remained 
but to try fair, and it was to accomplish this 
delicate task that Beaumarchais was employed. 

** He succeeded, but at a heavy cost. France 
had to pay four thousand francs down, and an 
annuity of twenty thousand more, for the de- 
struction of the memoirs of madame the king’s 
mistress. Before he could receive the reward 
of his success, Louis XV. had gone to his ac- 
count, and his successor was scarcely the per- 
son to gratefully appreciate such a service. 
But it was soon the new king’s fate to have to 
employ him upon a mission exactly similar. 
A Jew named Angelucci threatened to publish 
certain slanderous memoirs of the queen, un- 
less it was made worth his while to suppress 
them. It isa very significant indication of the 
temper of the time that so infamous a threat, 
directed against one so pure as Marie Antoi- 
nette, could excite aught but contemptuous in- 
difference in the mind of her husband. But 
the French seem to have imaginations * as foul 
as Vulean’s stithy,’ and are ever ready to give 
credence to the vilest libels even against the 
most virtuous. 

‘**In great alarm, Louis sends for Beaumar- 
chais, and consults him upon the difficulty. 
Oar indefatigable adventurer at once starts for 
Holland, seeks out Angelucci, and buys the 
MS. for the sum of one hundred and seventy- 
two thousand frances. The next day he receives 
intelligence that the Jew has started for Nu- 
remberg with another MS. which he had se- 
creted. Not to be baffled, he instantly sets 
out in pursuit, travels night and day until he 
overtakes the wretch in a wood, where he com- 
pels him to give up the papers. Scarcely is 
this done, when he is attacked by robbers, 
wounded, and overcome; but, just as they are 
about to dispatch him, on rush his valet and 











another, quite @ la mélodrame, and put the 
bandits to flight. Still doubtful whether An- 
gelucci may not have other copies of his vile 
work, he hurries on to Vienna. After much 
difficulty, he succeeds in obtaining admittance 
to the presence of the empress. He tells her 
the whole story, and entreats ber, for the safe- 
ty of her daughter’s fair fame, to order An- 
gelucci’s arrest. She promises to do so; but 
the next morning he himself is thrown into 
prison, and all his entreaties fail to elicit from 
his captors or jailers the nature of his offense. 
The truth is, the wildness and incoherence of 
his manner—for the excitement of the pursuit 
has worked him almost into a fever—have per- 
suaded the empress that the tale is false, and 
that the narrator is an impostor. This royal 
skepticism costs him a month’s imprison- 
ment; then all is cleared up, and a handsome 
present is offered as a compensation, which he 
courageously refuses, and returns at once to 
Paris.” 





A writer in the Gentleman’s Magazine, 
commenting on the fact that Boccaccio would 
have Become a lawyer—according to his own 
account—had it not been for a sight of Vir- 
gil’s tomb, enumerates the many poets and 
authors who have been in some way con- 
nected with the profession of the law: 


‘* Petrarch was a law-student—and an idle 
one—at Bologna. Goldini, till he turned stroll- 
ing player, was an advocate at Venice. Metas- 
tasio was for many years a diligent law-stu- 
dent. Tasso and Ariosto both studied law at 
Padua. Politian was a doctor of law. Schiller 
was a law-student for two years before taking 
to medicine. Goethe was sent to Leipsic, and 
Heine to Bonn, to study jurisprudence. Uh- 
land was a practising advocate, and held a 
post in the Ministry of Justice at Stuttgart. 
Rickert was a law-student at Jena. Mickie- 
wicz, the greatest of Polish poets, belonged to 
a family of lawyers; Kacinezy, the Hungarian 
poet and creator of his country’s literature, 
studied law at Kaschau. Corneille was an ad- 








vocate, and the son of an advocate, Voltaire 
was for a time in the office of a procureur. 
Chaucer was ea student of the Inner Temple. 
Gower is thought to have studied law; it has 
been alleged that he was Chief-Justice of the 
Common Pleas. Nicholas Rowe studied for 
the bar. Cowper was articled to an attorney, 
called to the bar, and appointed a commission- 
er of bankrupts. Butler was clerk to a justice 
of the peace. The profession of Scott need 
not be stated. Moore was a student of the 
Middle Temple. Gray, until he graduated, in- 
tended himself for the bar. Campbell was in 
the office of a lawyer at Edinburgh. Longfel- 
low, a lawyer’s son, spent some years in the 
office of his father. The peculiarity of this 
list—which might be extended with little 
trouble—lies in the eminence of these six-and- 
twenty names it contains. If they were omitted 
from literary history, Italian and German poe- 
try would be nowhere, France would be robbed 
of one of its greatest and most national poets, 
English poetry would lose its father, and in all 
respects be very appreciably poorer. If less 
classic names in poetical history are taken, 
such as Talfourd, Macaulay, Bryant, and Barry 
Cornwall, the list might be infinitely extend- 
ed; and, if filial relationship to the legal pro- 
fession be considered, as in the case of Words- 
worth, the close connection between poetry 
and law will look such a matter of course that 
the few eminent exceptions will only tend to 
prove the rule. Milton was the son of a 
scrivener. There is no need to indorse the 
fancy that Shakespeare may have been a law- 
clerk, or to suggest that Dante might have 
been influenced by a residence at the great le- 
gal university of Bologna. But there is an- 
other list strikingly to the purpose—the long 
roll of great lawyers who, like Cicero, Sir Thom: 
as More, Lord Somers, Blackstone, and Sir 
William Jones, have found flirtation with the 
Muses no impediment to their marriage with 
the law. It may be that this close connection 
of two seemingly irreconcilable pursuits is due 
to some rule of contrast; or is it that fiction, 
romance, and verbiage, afford to poetry and 
law a common standing-ground ?” 
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SILVER BRIDAL GIFT7S.—TuHE GORHAM CoMPANY, No. 1 Bond St., near Broadway, 
Designers and Manufacturers of Art-Work in Silver, for Bridal, Christening, and Birthday Presents, and for 
Family Use. By the application of improved machinery, and the employment of the most skilled artists and 
workmen, the Company is enabled to offer to the public Silverware of the purest quality, and of the highest artistic 
standard, at the lowest possible prices. Salesrooms of the Company, No. z Bond Street, New York. 





A LEAKY ROOF IS MENTIONED BY SOLOMON as one of the most unendu- 


rable nuisances. The roofs of the Palestine houses were made of stone, often poorly mortared together. 


Consequently they got into bad condition. 


advantage of such a composition as Guine’s State Roorinc Paint. 


Neither Solomon nor any of the other Hebrews ever enjoyed the 


There is no necessity xow for having 4 


leaky roof. Gline’s Paint saves reshingling, and puts old roofs of tin or iron in as weather-proof condition as when 
new. Notwithstanding the excellence of this paint, the vice is so low that everybody can afford to use it. Our 
readers need have no fear as to the result. Its patrons are numbered by the thousand, and in every variety of 
climate that our country affords. Their fine paints for houses, barns, floors, etc., are much cheaper than white- 


lead, look better, wear longer. 


too pages of particulars /vee. 


Send postal card for them, af once, to Box 1,761, 


N. Y. These paints are manufactured by the New York SLate Roorinc Co. Offices at Boston, Philadelphia, 


and 8 Cedar Street, New York. 





SCIENTIFIC BOOKS.—Send to cents for General Catalogue of Works on Architec- 





ture, A y, Ch 
Publisher, 23 Murray Street, New York. 


y. Engineering, Mechanics, Geology, Mathematics, etc. D. Van NosTRAND, 





THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY. (Established May, 1872.) Conducted 
by Prof. E. L. Youmans. Tae Popviar Sorenck MonrHLy was started to promote the diffusion of valuable 


Aah 





scientific knowledge, in a 


and ive form, among all classes of the community, and has thus far met 


a want supplied by no other periodical in the United States. The great feature of the magazine is, that its con- 
tents are not what science was ten or more years since, but what it és to-day, fresh from the study, the laboratory, 
and the experiment; clothed in the language of the aythors, inventors, and scientists themselves, who comprise 
the leading minds of England, France, Germany, and the United States. THe Porutar Scrence Montuty is 
published in a large octavo, handsomely printed from clear type, and, when the subject admits, fully illustrated. 
Terms: $5 per annum (postage prepaid), or 50 cents per Number. Aprietons’ JourNaL and THE PoPuLaR 


Science Montuy, together, for $8 per annum, postage prepaid. D. Appreton & Co., Publishers, New York. 
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